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To the man whose ship 


Pari 


. HEN 
my ship 
comes in,” you 


say—but your smile cannot 
hide the worry gnawing at your heart— 


A fine sea-going vessel you thought that 
ship of yours when you launched it on the 
business ocean— 

Yet the days and months and years slip 
by—and though others see their ships ride 
triumphantly to harbor, still you scan the 
horizon anxiously for a ship that never quite 
makes port. 

No one’s fault, perhaps— 

But what a misfortune that so many busi- 
ness ships should founder on a hidden reef or a 
treacherous shoal, when the channels to Suc- 
cess are plainly charted and a chart for every 
channel is available to every thinking man! 


How F. R. Griffiths Placed His 
“Ship” on the Right Course 


Certainly my ship-of-fortune seems far off its 
course, thought F. R. Griffiths, when as a 
stenographer he enrolled with LaSalle for home- 
study training in Accounting. 

Promotion followed—training had set his 
ship on the right course. 

Later as Comptroller of the Rainier National 
Park Company, he encouraged his assistant, 

Crammond, to continue this same train- 

ing which Mr. Crammond had begun as a 
retail clerk. 


Today, Mr. Griffiths as Treasurer supervises 
the multitude of finance details necessitated by 
the varied activities of this large company— 
and his income is in keeping with the impor- 
tance of his position. 


How the Right Course Enabled 
H. T. Knowlton to Save Nearly 
$1,000,000 for His Employer 


Knowlton was railroad station agent in a little 
Michigan town of 316 when he began Traffic 


Tell us which of the following courses of 
home-study training interests you most. 


never quite comes in 
hb 


Management training with LaSalle. A local 
banker helped him get a place as transportation 
accountant on the Michigan Board of State 
Auditors. 


But his ship seemed aground again—for there 
was no state traffic department. That would 
have licked most men—not Knowlton. 

Finding that the state’s many freight and 
express bills were being paid after inadequate 
audit, he presented the facts to his Board. Soon 
he was appointed Manager of a new State 
Traffic Department. And his official reports to 
his superiors show that, since 1921, his de- 
partment has saved nearly one million dollars 
for the state. 


Belief in Charts Brought 
300% Increase 


Ten years ago, W. F. Hisey was blue and dis- 
couraged. If you aren’t satisfied with your 
position, salary—or even your field of work— 
you can understand how he felt. 

Today he is Treasurer of the Palais Royal, a 
Washington, D. C. department store, with 
$5,000,000 sales per year, employing over 600 
people. 

Why the amazing change? . . . Mr. Hisey 
saw a sign—a sign advertising the salary-value 
of LaSalle Training. He investigated—realized 
he could not attain his goal without knowledge 
of Higher Accounting—and, in spare time, 
quietly prepared himself for a position as Con- 
troller of a Department Store. His big chance 
came—he was made assistant Controller—a 
few months later, Controller. He even sur- 






passed his ambitions—when he was appointed 
Treasurer, at a salary over 300% greater than 
when he enrolled! 

If you think such progress is beyond your 
ability—take heed of what Hisey says: “J will 
be eternally grateful to LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity for my advancement. I recommend your 
course to every ambitious young man, for a 
$5,000 position is waiting for everyone who will 
take your training and apply himself.” 


No More Drifting! 
Send for Your Free Chart 
—Today 


Are you letting your ship-of-fortune drift 
where it will—or are you charting its course 
to the Harbor of Success? 


There’s a route that will take it straight to 
its destination. LaSalle can help you find it. 

“The book you sent me—‘Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One’-—gave me the inspiration that 
decided my future career,” writes B. J. Mertz. 
The coupon will bring this book to you with- 
out cost or obligation—and with it your free 
copy of a 64-page booklet fully describing the 
opportunities in the business field that most 
appeal to you, and showing you how you can 
turn those opportunities into cash. 

Are you going to keep on waiting on the 
shore of life when others have long since 
brought their ships to harbor? Fill in, clip and 
mail the coupon NOW! 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


LaSalle Extension University 


Dept. 8332-R 


------= Find Yourself Through La Salle! ------- 
La SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 






icago 














Business Management: Managerial, Sales 
and Departmental Executive positions. 


HigherAccountancy :Auditor,Comptroller, 
Certified Public Accountant, Cost Accoun- 
tant, etc. 


Modern Salesmanship: Training for all 
pemwons in retail, wholesale, or specialty 
selling 


Law—LL.B. Degree. 

Commercial Law. 

Industrial Management. 

Personnel Management. 

Railway Station Management. 
Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial. 


Traffic Management: Training say fo cemony 
as Railroad or Industrial Traffic ager, 
Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 


Modern Foremanship. 

Banking and Finance. 

Expert Bookkeeping. 

Cc. P. A. Coaching. 

Modern Business Correspondence. 
Credit and Collection Correspondence. 
Business English. 

Commercial Spanish. 

Effective Speaking. 

Railway Accounting. 


NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which offers you the largest oppor- 
tunity, write us a brief outline of your business history and education, and we will 


gladly advise you without obligating you. 


ea 


I would welcome full details about the 
opportunities in 






(State subject in which you are interested) 

Please send me your book on the training 
indicated, outline of La Salle plan, and a 
copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One”’— 
all entirely free. 
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Dollars Wear Overalls Today 
—So Do Executives 


Every dollar has to work its way these days, penny for penny. 
Overalls have taken the place of swivel-chairs—thinking caps have 


replaced silk hats. 


There are three letters in the world DEPRESSION that ought to come out—d-, e-, and 
i-. Shuffle them up a bit and you have “‘die.’’ What’s left reads ‘“‘PRESS ON.”’ 
Business has come down to bedrock. FACTS instead of FOOLISHNESS. 
INFORMATION instead of SPECULATION. ACTION instead of OPTIMISM. 


These are the 1931 requirements. 





More than ever the business man needs tools to help him in building and development. 
To serve Business is the function of FORBES. It is not just read—it is used. 


FORBES renders 3 services: 





The basic purpose of business is Profit. 
BUSINESS FORBES guides its readers to surer, easier, 
larger profits. 

FORBES includes Time-Saving News; Fact and Comment; 
Trends and Developments; Practical Money-Making Ideas and 
many other features. 

Men like Walter Gifford, Henry Ford, Owen D. Young, Walter 
Chrysler talk to you through the columns of FORBES and 
share their opinions and experiences with you. 

Business is a thing of perpetual motion. Knowledge and infor- 
mation are imperative. FORBES brings knowledge and infor- 


mation right to your desk. 
Next to the making of money, its wise invest- 
| FINANCE ment is the business man’s most important 
problem. Finance is a seething maze of fluctuations and upsets. 
FORBES is a safe pilot through these turbulent seas. 











The securities markets are analyzed in every issue. Definite 
recommendations for purchases and sales are made. Wall Street 
Pointers are given. 


New stock and bond issues are explained. Complete stock tables, 
with all the information the investor must have, are published 
regularly. 





Business is not an end in itself. 
Finance is not an end in itself. 


| BUSINESS OF LIFE 





Man does not exist for Business. Business exists for man. 
Therefore, FORBES stresses the human relations in business — 
the things men are doing to bring about a better order, a richer 
life for the millions, a more humane, less mercenary civilization. 


In articles, editorials, and interviews, FORBES emphasizes the 
Business of Life, realizing that leadership must come from the 
heart as well as the head. 


WITH THIS KIND OF SERVICE FORBES APPEALS TO THOSE WHO IN- 
FLUENCE THE BUYING—THE DECISION MARKET OF BUSINESS AMERICA 


B. C. Forbes, Editor 


FORBES 


Published twice a month 


BUSINESS — FINANCE — BUSINESS OF LIFE 





FOR SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION DETACH THIS COUPON AND MAIL 





B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 





W. W.A. 


want to try eight issues of FORBES at the SPECIAL PRICE of $1.00 (the regular subscription rate is $5.00 


a year). My remittance is enclosed. 
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In 
ATLANTA 


and in most 
of Georgia, also 


POWER 


RATES are 


18.3%" 


LOWER than 


the National Average 





Add to this the many other 
industrial economies of Georgia 
---efficient labor, low plant-con- 
struction costs, plentiful and 
cheap raw materials, strategic 
distribution, rich market---and 
you will see the logic of studying 
this state as a way out of the 
high costs in other locations. 


Thorough engineering sur- 
veys, detailed location data, are 
available to you without charge 
or obligation from the INDUS- 
TRIAL DEPARTMENT, 
Georgia Power Company, care 
Commonwealth and Southern 
corporation, 20 Pine street, New 
York, or Electric building, At- 
lanta, Ga. All inquiries will be 
treated as confidential. 


*According to latest available compila- 
tion of national figures (1930). 





— Industry Prospers in Georgia — 
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THE ENTIRE WORLD OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR IS EMBRACED 
IN THESE NOTES AS TO WHAT GOES ON ABOUT THE GLOBE 


HOULD commercial broadcasting 

stations provide more educational 
material instead of constant entertain- 
ment? Speaking for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Henry Adams 
Bellows says that the radio people 
would like nothing better. The stations 
have plenty of unsold time on their 
hands which they are constantly offer- 
ing to colleges, schools, and scientific 
institutions with the sole stipulation 
that the speakers do not bore the listen- 
ers to the point of revolt. These in- 
vitations, Mr. Bellows says, are usually 
declined, and those who do accept are 
too often unqualifiedly dull. The sta- 
tions devoted exclusively to instructive 
material have not been successful in 
holding their audiences. 


The widow of the distinguished French 
astronomer, Camille Flammarion, has 
been studying Egyptian relics of as- 
tronomical knowledge. She notes that 
the symbols of ancient goddesses identified 
with the planet Venus usually include a 
crescent. This planet does appear some- 
times as a crescent, but never to the naked 
eye. Does this mean that the priests of 
ancient Egypt had telescopes? If so the 
secret died with them, for the telescope 
was not invented—or reinvented—until 
thousands of years later. 


NTS as well as goldfish can live 

in glass houses. Miss Elinor 
Gooding tells how this is arranged in 
the high school at Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire. An ant house consists of two 
upright sheets of glass held in a wooden 
frame, the space between being filled 
with sand or soil. The roof is perfor- 
ated with air holes through which food 
may be dropped; they are screened to 
prevent the insects’ escape. The ants 
build their tunnels and chambers in 
the normal way and live their lives un- 
disturbed by the fact that one side of 
their homes may be exposed to the view 
of interested children. 


A furnace no bigger than a water glass 
is large enough to heat a house. The 
authority for this statement is Prof. Fred 
G. Baender, head of the mechanical en- 
gineering department of Oregon State 
College. He operated such a Tom 
Thumb furnace himself, heating a seven- 
room house during zero weather at one 
third the usual fuel cost. The heat was 


produced by the intense combustion of oil 
without flame but with a white, dazzling 
heat. Some difficulties still remain, how- 
ever, before the tiny furnace can be con- 
sidered thoroughly practical. 


OR the first time within the mem- 

ory of man, the North Atlantic 
was free from icebergs this season. Up 
to June not a single berg had been re- 
ported to the U. S. Coast Guard, and 
the ice-patrol boats are still lying idle 
at Boston. Last summer 440 icebergs 
were sighted, and in two seasons the 
number has exceeded a thousand. Of- 
ficials believe that the ice has piled up 
along Labrador and Newfoundland. 


It would be possible for everybody in 
the United States to go riding in auto- 
mobiles at the same time, for the 1930 

gures show that there is one motor ve- 

hicle for every 4.6 persons. California 
stands first with 2.7 persons per vehicl2, 
Alabama is last with a ratio of 9.5 
while New Jersey is “ average” at 4.6. 


NE place which is too well lighted 
for comfort is the so-called “ burn- 
ing room” in the Bureau of Standards 
at Washington. About twice the size 
of an ordinary living room, it contains 
many rows of electric lamps which 
burn constantly with intense glare and 
heat. Four out of every thousand 
lamps the government buys are put here 
to test how long they will burn. If any 
fall short of requirements the manu- 
facturer hears about it. 


The question is sometimes raised as to 
whether or not drug addicts are intelligent 
enough to be worth the cost and trouble of 
reclaiming them. The answer of Sur- 
geon General Cumming of the U. S. 
Public Health Service is“ yes.’ A study 
shows that prisoners who were once vic- 
tims of the drug habit but who were cured 
had a greater proportion above average 
intelligence than did the non-addicts. 
Furthermore, a smaller percentage of the 
ex-addicts were mentally defective. 


SIDE from the influence of the in- 
dustrial depression, it is an es- 
tablished fact that people eat less than 
they did a generation ago. A bulletin 
published by the New York Trust Com- 
pany states that the average American 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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| THOUSANDS: 


discover this new way 


Eo quick mastery of 


Lene English 


and 


Fluent Speech 





*ePFREE TRIAL MEMBERSHIP 


in the new 15-Minutes-of-English Club accepted by over 





In both business and social life the English you use 
can help you get ahead or hold you back 





10,000 men and women. Offer may be withdrawn soon. 
Act at once to receive 5-Vol. Club Set free for five days’ trial. 





F YOU are not absolutely sure of 

your English you are probably 

making mistakes that are costing 
you dearly. As the photographic 
scenes produced on this page show, the 
English you use can help you get 
ahead or hold you back, in both busi- 
ness and social life. 

Now you need no longer fear costly, 
embarrassing mistakes. Now you can 
acquire the poise and the self-confident 
bearing that are yours when you 
KNOW that you 
are using correct 
English. You are 
invited to accept 
free trial member- 
shipin the new 15- 
Minutes - of - English 
Club and win mastery 


of every phase of spoken 
and written English. 


How Club Set 
Solves Your 
Problems 


——_- in the 
15-Minures-of-English 
Club brings you this new mastery of speech and 
writing through the 5-Vol. Club Set shown at 
tight. This Club Set covers a// your needs. One 
volume is devoted to English and corrects the 
mistakes you may now unconsciously make. 
Another checks your errors in Pronunciation. 
Still another gives you “power of words’’—adds 


Mistakes 1n pronun- 
ciation —shabby 
speech — can’t be 
seen but their effect 
upon others is as 
bad as that pro- 
duced by shabby, 
unkempt clothing! 


thousands of new words to your Vocabulary and 
helps you to express your thoughts clearly and 
most effectively. A fourth volume gives you 
Over 6,000 expressions and phrases for use in 
conversation, social letter writing, and public 
speaking. One whole section, devoted to Social 
Letter Writing, shows you how to prepare and 
answer social letters of all types and supplies 
over 100 actual letters for your use. A fifth vol- 
ume shows you how to influence others through 
effective Speech-Making, preparing you for your 
big opportunity, when you are asked to get up 
and ‘“‘say a few words,”’ at a business conference, 
banquet, club and lodge meetings, debates, etc. 


Nota Correspondence Course 


This is not a correspondence course with an 
arbitrary series of ‘lessons’ to be followed. You 
receive the complete five volumes of the Club 
Set all at one time. You use them first to check 
and to correct your present mistakes and then 
for handy reference—showing you always, to 
meet all situations, the correct thing to say and 
how to say it. 

It costs only a 2c stamp—to mail the coupon 

Pe Wy ieee receive the 5- 
Vol. Club Set free for five 
days’ trial. Make this 2c 
investment. Then for five 









Dy 


tease 





5-Vol. Club Set of the 15-Minutes-of-English Club; 
‘4 in. wide; 
bound in red leatherette; round corners; colored 


totals 2,468 pages; each 6% in. high and 4 


days go through each volume, test yourself, 
correct errors you may now unconsciously make 
and ‘‘sample’’ the many unusual features. 


Send No Money 
for Club Set 


After thorough ex- 
amination and actual 
use of the Club Set, if 
you are not entirely 
satisfied that this new 
plan can help you to 
your greatest business 
and social advancement, 
return the five volumes 
at our expense. You 
need send no money 
now. Decide at the end 
of five days whether 
you want to keep the 
Club Set and make the 
five easy monthly payments as stated in the 
coupon. 

You have always wanted the certainty that 
you were speaking correctly, freedom from the 
embarrassment caused by mistakes in English, 
the ability to express yourself clearly and most 
effectively. Find out how the 15-Minutes-of- 
English Club plan can help you—accept free trial 





Social letters re- 
veal as much con- 
cerning your 
knowledge and 
refinement as your 
speech in conver- 
sation. 


membership—mail the coupon and receive the 
5-Vol. Club Set for five days’ trial and exami- 
nation. Send to: G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


[Dept. 578] 2 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 


‘\FREE-EXAMINATION FORM 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS (Dept. 578) 
2 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I accept free trial membership in your new 
15-Minutes-of-English Club. Send the 5-Vol. CLUB SET 
at once, all charges paid, for five days’ free examination. 
If I wish to keep the books and the free book-box, at the 
end of five days I will send $2.00 and then $2.00 each month 
until $9.85 has been paid orI will send $9.00 at once in full 
payment. Otherwise I will return the books at your ex- 
pense and owe nothing. There are no dues nor other pay- 
ments except for the Club Set. Ship to 


page edges; titles and decorations in gold. Sturdy 
Book-Box covered in special dark-green “Lizard- 
Craft.” Can be used as a permanent “book case” 
for Club Set or to contain other books or objects. 
This Book-Box included free to Charter Members. 
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WHAT ARE THE PRODUCTS 
OF GENERAL FOODS? 
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HERE IS the story of a family of food products .. . how 
20 of your favorite foods rose from humble beginnings 
to an honor-place on the tables of America’s millions. 
To read this story is to know why General Foods, 
maker of these 20 nationally advertised foods and more 
than 60 others, has achieved its position in the world’s 
largest business. It is to know what the 44,500 stockholders 
of General Foods already know—that the sales and earn- 
ings of this company have that stability which is aided by 
wide diversification of products in a fundamental industry. 
We shall be glad to send this booklet free upon request 


to any interested person. 


GENERAL FOODS 


DEPARTMENT 5-A_ 250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Maxwell House Coffee, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, Certo, Post's Bran Flakes, 

Minute Tapioca, Postum, Hellmann’s Mayonnaise Products, Walter Baker’s 

Chocolate and Cocoa, Franklin Baker’s Coconut, Calumet Baking Powder, 

Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Swans Down Cake Flour, Post Toasties, La Franc, 
Satina, Diamond Crystal Salt, Whole Bran. 








(Continued from Page 6) 
now consumes foods containing about 
2,500 calories daily as compared with 
3,500-calory consumption fifteen years 
ago. Labor-saving machinery has les- 
sened the need for muscle-building food, 
while warmer houses have decreased the 


| demand for internal fuel. 


An unusual suggestion emanates from 
Minnesota. Some members of the Far- 
mer-Labor party, which is strong there, 
propose that they nominate presidential 
electors next year but do not pledge them. 
Tf successful, these electors could decide 
at their letsure which of the major parties 
would help their cause more and cast their 
votes accordingly in the Electoral Col- 
lege. In the event of a close contest, they 
could actually choose the next President. 
This would be a throwback to the early 
days of the Republic, when electors were 
electors in fact as well as in name. 


N New York City thousands of apart- 
ment dwellers now find stickers at- 
tached to their rent bills reading as 
follows: “You are paying — of your 





annual rent in real-estate taxes to New | 


York City. Economy in government 
means lower rent.” It is hoped that 
this constant reminder will make the 
public grow more tax-conscious. Taxes 
take anywhere from 10 to 20 per cent 
of the gross income from property; 
and the landlord, of course, passes this 
charge on to the tenant. Confronted 
with the specific figures, the rent payer 
may not be quite so complacent. 


Seed and fertilizer loans to 384,000 
farmers in the drought areas amounted to 
about 48 million dollars. Secretary Hyde 
announces that many borrowers have al- 
ready repaid the loans out of the proceeds 
of early fruits and vegetables. Those 
paying their notes before maturity in the 
fall will also save part of their interest. 


NE of the Western habits which the 
Japanese have recently acquired 

is that of sitting at tables in public 
restaurants and eating with knives, 
forks, and spoons. Ten years ago only 
a few restaurants catering to foreigners 


| permitted the patrons to avoid the dif- 


ficulties of sitting on the floor and eat- 
ing with chopsticks. Now, however, 
there are three thousand such eating 
places in Tokyo and twenty-one thou- 
sand in the whole country. 


A simple test for the presence of radium 
in rock or metal is described by Dr. Oliver 
C. Farrington of the Field Museum of 
Natural History. A small metallic ob- 


| sect, such as a flat key, is laid on an un- 


exposed photographic plate, and the 


| specimen to be tested is placed on top. 


After a day or so in the dark room the 
plate is developed. If the mineral con- 
tains radium the plate will show a picture 
of the key; otherwise not. 
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Travel News and Notes 


r NHOSE who find themselves in 
California, on pleasure bent, in 
September will not want to miss 

La Fiesta de Los Angeles, a continuous 

en-day festivity by which the sun- 

drenched city is planning to celebrate 
not only its own birthday anniversary 
but a number of others which fall be- 

t veen the 4th and the 13th of the month. 

Los Angeles was founded 150 years 
ago, the Santa Fe Trail was opened 
101 years ago, and 20 years later Cali- 
fornia was admitted to the Union. These 
are only three events of which the an- 
niversaries fall within the ten days. 
The period includes also Aviation Day, 
Mission Day, and Labor Day. An in- 
teresting program and much merry-. 
making have been planned for the city’s 
residents and the expected visitors. 

There will be, for instance, four lav- 
ish and impressive parades: Historic 
California, From Ox Cart to Airplane 
An Epic of Transportation, Pictorial 
California, and the Pageant of Jewels, 
an electrical night parade to be staged 
by the motion picture industry. And 
of course there will be the coronation of 
La Fiesta’s Queen, attended by a Fairy 
Princess, after which Her Majesty will 
preside at a brilliant ball. There will 
also be a Pioneer Costume and a Motion 
Picture Ball. 

Nearly every group of interests will 
make its distinctive contribution to the 
ten-day celebration. A congress of rough 
riders will stage a rodeo. Two days will 
be given over to an International air 
fiesta in which over 600 flyers and 350 
aircraft will take part. 

A gay carnival in the Mardi Gras 
manner, to be held in the downtown 
streets, will wind up the festivities. 





EWS of the latest development in 
train luxury comes from the pas- 
senger offices of the Baltimore & Ohio. 
They are sending out cards announcing 
the Columbian, “‘the first air-conditioned 
train in railroad history,” which will 
serve New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington. 

Everyone who has ever dug an old- 
fashioned train cinder from his eye 
will agree that it is time things were 
done about the air furnished in pas- 
senger coaches. Now the B. & O., it 
seems, has taken the necessary steps. 

Every car of the Columbian is pro- 
vided with air which has been scienti- 
fically cleansed of all smoke, dust, and 
fumes. This clean air, artificially cooled 
to just the right temperature, is cir- 
culated evenly through the coaches. 

Windows, needless to say, are for vi- 
sion only. It is to be hoped that no 
passenger will be guilty of the faux 
pas of asking a porter to open one! To 
do so, the B. & O reminds us, would 
admit dust, cinders, hot air, and the 
noise of the outside world. 















_ To those who want to 


Quit Work , 


some day 








7 S PAGE is addressed to those thou- 
sands of earnest, hard-working men 
and women whowant to take things easier 
some day. It tells how, by following a 
simple, definite plan, they can provide for 
themselves in later years @ guaranteed 
income they cannot outlive. 


How the Plan Works 


It doesn’t matter whether your present in- 


be made for you out of a special fund provided 
by the company for that purpose. 


Get this free book 


The Phoenix Mutual Company, which offers 
you this opportunity, is an old established 
company. Forover three-quarters ofa century 
it has been helping thousands of men and 
women to end money worries. 


But you’re not interested in us. You are 





come is large or merely 
average. It doesn’t matter 
whether you are making 
fifty dollars a week or 
five hundred. If you follow 
this plan you will some day 
have anincomeupon which 
to retire. 

The plan calls for the 
deposit of only a few dol- 
lars each month—the ex- 
act amount depending on 
your age. The minute you 
make your first deposit, 
your biggest money wor- 
ries begin to disappear. 

Even if you should be- 
come totally and perma- 
nently disabled, you would 
not need to worry. Shortly 
thereafter, we would mail 
you a check every month 
so long as your disability 
continued, even if it lasted 
for many, many years— 
the remainder of your nat- 
ural life. 

And not only that, your 
monthly payments would 


ey 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 








NEW RETIREMENT 
INCOME PLAN 


Here is what a dividend-paying $10,000 
policy will do for you: 


It guarantees when you are 65 
A Monthly Income for life of $100 
which assures a return of at least 
$10,000, and perhaps much more, de- 
pending upon how long you live. 
r, if you prefer, 
A Cash Settlement of $12,000. 

It guarantees upon death from 
any cause before age 65 

A Cash Payment to your beneficiary 
of $10,000. Or $50 a month for at least 


24 years and 8 months. 
OU oc 6 G6 % ans % $14,823 


It guarantees upon death from 
accidental means before age 60 
A Cash Payment to your beneficiary 
of $20,000. Or $100 a month for at 
least 24 years and 8 months. 

_ ee ee ee - « $29,646 
It guarantees in event of per- 
manent total disability before 
age 60 

A Monthly Disability Income of $100 
and payment of your premiums while 
you are disabled. 


Similar plans for retirement at 55 or 
60 are available. 








interested in what we can 
do for you. An illustrated, 
28-page book called “How 
to Get the Things You 
Want” tells you exactly 
that. It tells how you can 
become financially inde- 
pendent—how you can re- 
tire on an income—how 
you can provide money 
for emergencies—money 
to leave your home free of 
debt—money for other 
needs. 

This financial plan is 
simple, reasonable, and 
logical. The minute you 
read about it you will 
realize why it accomplish- 
es such desirable results 
—not for failures, not for 
people who can’t make 
ends meet, but for hard- 
working, forward-looking 
people who know what 
they want and are ready to 
make definite plans to get 
it. No obligation. Get your 
copy of the book now. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


First Policy issued 1851 





















Name. 


PHOENIX MUTUALLIFE INSURANCECO., 614 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How TO GET THE THINGS You WANT.” 


Date of Birth, 





Business Address 








Home Address 
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Residential Schools 
VIRGINIA 















STAUNTON §& | 
MILITARY >< 
ACADEMY 


Supers disciplinary training equaled by academic ex- 
cellence. Prepares thoroughly for all colleges and 
for citizenship. 286 graduates are now doing suc- 
cessful work at 88 colleges and universities. Health- 
ful, beautiful location in Shenandoah Valley. Altitude 
1600 ft. Individual attention. Tutorial system. Fire- 
proof equipment. Five gymnasiums, athletic fields, 
swimming pool. Col. Thos. H. Russell, LL.D., 
Write for catalog. Pres., Box W, Staunton, Va, 


oo © 


ORK UNION 


Full accredits. ey rv schools. New 
Fireproof bull buil “ope Ith record. Small classes. 

pervised stu _ y_- Prepares for College or business. 
Ristecuig. R.O.T.C. Athletics. Give your boy 
what oe cannot lose—education. 34th yr. Catalog. 
J.J. Wicker Box T Fork Union, Va. 


MASSACHUSETTS 














AFfoawaap-loouine Scuoor. A of Paoveo demy 


N orcester \ca 


SamutL F. F. HOLMES, 
WORCESTER 


Groner T ealy’ md & 
MASSACHUSETTS 


New-Church Theological School 


year. Three- year course. College preparation desired. 
Re-state ( denborg) of f Christian teaching. Interpretation 
of scriptures for spiritual life. 
William L. Worcester, President. 











e courses. Catalog. 


48 Quincy St. Cambridge, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT 


333 ,SULELEL/ 


Experienced, sympathetic teachers to help you solve 
the problems of your boy's education. Add dress: 
Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph. D. Headmaster, 16 High St., Suffield, Conn. 











PENNSYLVANIA 





SCHOOL 


erent Hall jo cirts 


ACCREDITED College Preparatory and Junier Cel- 
lege. Conservatory of music. Special courses. Part of 
May at Ocean City. Large campus. New a ak, 
Athletics. Golf. Riding. Catalog, Frank $. Magill, A 
Headmaster. Box W. CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 








PUBLISHERS 


HOROSCOPE Scientific Astrology practi- 


cally applied to business, 
Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 
GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M. D. 


Pepperell FY : 3 Massachusetts 








ADVENTURE 
: EXPLORATION 
CURRENT EVENTS 
BIOGRAPHY -— SCIENCE 
PERSONALITIES 
BUSINESS — EDITORIALS 


The BEST of all these in 


WORLD'S WORK 


WORLD'S WORK 





Garden City, New York | 


Shee Tal 


By the EDITOR 


EGOTIATIONS by the Mellon- 
N Edge team with Premier Laval of 

France should have warmed the 
cockles of a good many American hearts. 
We are by nature long-suffering. The 
war proved that. But our willingness 
to take a slap and turn the opposite 
cheek had about come to an end last 
winter, and the gold-bearing tide of 
American tourists was beginning to dis- 
cover that there were a considerable 
number of European countries, outside 
of France and Italy, where one need 
not subject himself to everything rang- 
ing from open insult to studiously in- 
attentive service. 

The French themselves had been 
painfully aware of the increasing num- 
ber of cold shoulders turned to them 
by Americans. The government had 
instituted a campaign to overcome the 
very real, and in some cases outspoken, 
hostility. There was no altruism in the 
campaign. French purses were at stake. 

Frenchmen were perfectly frank in 
their admission that America, grown 
rich in the war, was demanding the last 
ounce of flesh. In Italy it was the same. 
The proprietor of a large hotel in Milan 
said to us, “ You realize, of course, that 
it is America who is responsible for our 
poverty.” 

But now the worm has turned and 
France, especially, has found the shoe 
on the other foot. We appreciate the 
irremovable and eternal craving—in 
fact, almost a mania—of the French- 
man for security; but we take pleasure 
in pointing out that the degree of Shy- 
lockian characteristics implied in ask- 
ing that an honest debt, honestly ar- 
rived at, be honestly paid depends on 
who does the asking. 

There is no doubt that Yankees and 
Gauls are fast friends. Even the debts 
could not alter that. But we say again 
that the contemplation of the fact that 
we were not such squeezers as we had 
been told affords many Americans the 
recently rare luxury of a pleasant in- 
ward glow. 


Shortly before the running of the re- 
cent Irish Sweepstakes, a bootlegger 
suggested to us that we hazard a few 
dollars on a pair of tickets which might 
win us handsome sums in the grand lot- 
tery run in connection with the race. 
We demurred. 

But suppose, sorely tempted, we had 
bought a ticket—and won, what’s more. 
On March 15th next, the government 
would have demanded of us in income 


tax a goodly slice of the 
money we won illegally 
by dealing with a man 
supposedly outlawed by 
society. By disgorging 
that part of our tainted 
money our transaction 
would have acquired a 
certain amount of re- 
spectability. We believe the English 
have a finer appreciation than we of 
what it is safe to tell the individual he 
may or may not do. 


In connection with the article (P. 
R. R. Pennroad, etc.) on page 26 of 
this issue it is interesting to note the 
fortunes of the stock of the Pennroad 


Corporation, the Pennsylvania’s Rail- 


road’s holding corporation. On May 
10, 1929, five million eight hundred 
thousand shares were offered to Penn- 
sylvania stockholders at 15. The high 
in 1929 was 30; in 1930 it was 163; and, 
up to the date of writing in 1931, 83. 


Well, We Publish “Country Life” 


GENTLEMEN: 

Your editorial in May number, And 
Now the Bonus Racket! My subscrip- 
tion is not up but please scratch me off 
your mailing list. 

I was only a buck private in France. 
After my allotment to my wife and kid 
and payment of 7.50 for insurance on 
my own life to fight for the U. S. I had 
7.50 per mo. left. What did you make? 

You are entitled to your opinion but 
I don’t have to pay for your opinion 
coming into my home, so discontinue 
World’s Work. I have also noted your 
list of magazines. Some are of low quality, 
catering to the low in human nature. 

G. H. Nixporrr 
Mendota, Illinois 


Better 
GENTLEMEN: 

It is difficult to answer in a restrained 
manner the editorial entitled “And Now 
the Bonus Racket.” Making due al- 
lowance for your right to express an hon- 
est editorial opinion, the characterization 
of a measure which has the support of at 
least seventy-five per cent of ex-service 
men as a “racket” can be considered as 
nothing short of a gratuitous insult to 
three millign men who are certainly at 
present well up to the average of citizen- 
ship, apart from their past service con- 
nections. 

I have been stung by such attacks as 
yours until I have become a hearty sup- 
porter of the efforts of the former enlisted 
man to get everything that he is entitled 
to for the service which he rendered. No 
one questioned the right of business and 
labor to be fairly paid for their war ser- 
vice, and no one has a right to question 
equal justice for the man who served prac- 
tically without pay, and who asks for the 
belated compensation for work done, on 
a purely business basis and not as a reward 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Correspondenee Schools 









Learn Cultured Speech and Cor- 
rect Pronunciation quickly from 
phonograph records. Alsoincrease \ 
your vocabulary this new easy 
way. Be a fluent talker—culti- Q 
vated speechisasocialandbusiness \@ 

asset of the firstimportance. Thisnew 

“learn by listening’? method highly siamemneniel 
by leading educators. Recordssent on free trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 234-C, Chicago 
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LAW 


toast cg a heen 





| material necessary 

course, including e! te 25-volume law tibeary, Wi - 

be ered immed diately upon pomeinee any successful Senge 
our luates. LL.B, degree conferre odera' 

tuition, low monthly terms. Money-Back Agr 4 


Write for free book today 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, 327 ¥. Michicnn Ave 


* Dept. 140-C Chicago 









Make money in advertising. Prepare quick 
time. Also earn while you learn. No experience necessary. 
—e easy metho 










ree 

particulars. No Bb oc sary 
age-Davis School of Advertising 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept, 234-(, 





CHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs and Advice all Accredited 

Schools in U. S. For Girls or Boys?—Details? 

AMERICAN SCHOOLS ASSN., 921 Field Annex,—Chicago, 
or 1210 Times Bidg., W. Y. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers a wide variety of subjects for Home Study under the 
personal instruction of members of the University teaching staff. 
Write for our bulletin of information. 

Home Study Department W, Columbia University, N. Y. C. 














A Guardian, Companion 
and Friend 


Does your taste run to the stately Great 
Dane, a spunky Sealyham perhaps, or an 
adorable Chow puppy? 


You will find these breeds and many others 
represented regularly in COUNTRY LIFE, 
the most influential magazine in the country 
estate field, which has maintained the out- 
standing Kennel Directory for twenty-eight 
years, 


COUNTRY LIFE can be found on the 
better newsstands. It will pay you in time 
and money to consult its Kennel Directory 
before making any dog purchases. If further 
expert advice and guidance is needed write 
the manager direct. In writing please men- 
tion breed of dog and whether a puppy or 
grown dog is preferred. 


Manager Kennel Directory 
COUNTRY LIFE 
244 Madison Ave. New York City 
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Sag seen else like it. Send at once for 
Ss in Advertising’, and full 
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(Continued from Page 10) 
for patriotic service that he gave freely 
and without thought of reward. 

You state that “hundreds of thou- 
sands .. . do not require financial assis- 
tance.” Neither you nor anyone else, 
other than the individuals concerned, is 
in a position to determine who, at the 
present time, needs financial assistance; 
certainly this need is not confined to the 
working classes. 

Tuomas D. Best 
Toledo, Ohio 


The two above are fair samples of 


the letters which the editorial in ques- 
tion called forth. 


See Page 14, June 
Dear Sir: 

I am taking this opportunity to state 
why your magazine is no longer of interest 
tome. I am aware of the fact that your 
company is now owned by certain in- 
terests whose only purpose is to use the 
World’s Work as a publicity organ to 
lend respectability to the Hoover admin- 
istration. 

Jesse H. Lewis 
Grayson, Kentucky 


Harried Herbert Hoover 

Below is printed, in part, a letter 
sent to the President by the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association. The article 
referred to is “Our Banking Troubles,” 
which appeared in the June World’s 
Work over the name of John W. Pole, 
comptroller of the currency, an ex- 
officio member of the Federal Reserve 


Board. 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

It is with reluctance that we add to 
the many matters which must daily come 
to you for consideration. However, the 
question at issue is of such vital impor- 
tance and the attacks of which we would 
speak come from such high official source, 
that we know of no way for relief except 
an appeal to you. 

We refer to articles in newspapers and 
magazines, the last in World’s Work, 
accredited to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. In these articles it is plainly in- 
ferred and stated over and over again 
that the thousands of independent banks 
which have so long and so well served the 
country are now doomed to failure or to 
be absorbed by the big-city branch or 
chain banks. You have so truly said in 
public speech lately that all human busi- 
ness must be built largely upon confi- 
dence. We submit that there is no busi- 
ness on earth which depends upon faith 
and confidence as does banking. It is 
therefore very plain that for the head 
of our financial system to give out inter- 
views to the effect that such institutions 
can no longer continue to exist under mod- 
ern business development must surely des- 
troy that confidence of which you spoke. 

Permit us to appeal to you to see to it 
that some official statement be made pub- 
lic to counteract the harm caused by the 
articles in question. 

INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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You Can 
Lead Men 


in business through 


LAW 


STUDY AT HOME 


Look around you—the law-trained man is a leader. 
Not only does a knowledge of law give you the key 
to the right move in business but it makes you a 
leader of men instead of a follower. The whole intricate 
structure of business is based on law. Everywhere, 
you find law-trained men filling the high executive 
positions. Go to school at home—study law nights— 
follow in the footsteps of great men. You can do it 
if you will. 
What Does $10,000.00 a Year 
Require cf You? 

Answer that question yourse!f in light of these facts. 
**In looking over the field,”’ writes a prominent Eastern 
manufacturer, “‘I find that nearly all the positions 
commanding a salary of $10,000.00 or more are filled 
by men who have studied law.’’ Many great corpora- 
tions, for instance the C. & N. W. Ry. Co., Inter- 
national Paper Co., Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Packard Motor Co., Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., are headed by men of 
legal training. Whether you're in a large or small 
company or your own business, you need a practical 
knowledge of law. 

Fit yourself at home—in spare time. LaSalle will 
guide you step by step. Full law course leading to 
LL. B. or shorter business law training. All text ma- 
terial including fourteen volume Law Library. Cost 
low. Terms easy. Write today for our valuable 64-page 
book ‘‘Law Training for Leadership”—free. Act now. 


— a= Find Yourself Through LaSalle ———_—_= 


LaSalle Extension University 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 8332-LR Chicago 
I would welcome your salary-increas- 
ing plan, together with copy of ‘Law 
Training for Leadership,” all without 
obligation. 


[] Law: Degree of LL.B. 


Other LaSalle Opportunities: 
If moreinterested in one of the fields 
indicated below, check and mail now. 


0 Business Management O Personnel Manage- 
0 Modern Salesmanship men 

0 Higher Accountancy O Expert Bookkeeping 
0 Traffic Management oO a rre- 

O Railway Station Mémt. ndence 

O Banking and Finance - P. A. Coaching 
0 Commercial Law oO Business English | 
O Industrial Management 0 C 
0 Modern Foremanship 
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Make money taking pictures. Photo- 
ie in big demand. Commercial 
hotography also pays big money. 


No experience meee 
at Home 


rite today 
Opportunities in 
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a won a $2000 prize. Another 
jen! rned over $5000 in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling constantly to lead- 
ing publishers. 

Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of 
the Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 1 Springfield, Mass. 
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IT COST BILLIONS 


OF DOLLARS TO BUILD 


YET YOU CAN USE IT FOR A FEW CENTS A DAY 

















EVERY TIME you telephone you share the bene- 
fits of a nation-wide communication system using 
eighty million miles of wire and employing four 
hundred thousand people. It represents a plant 
investment of more than four thousand million 
dollars, yet you can use a part of it for as little 
as five cents .. . for considerably less on a monthly 
service basis. 


The organization that makes efficient telephone 
service possible is called the Bell System, yet it is as 
truly yours as if it were built specially for you. For 
every telephone message is a direct contact between 
you and the person you are calling. 


At any hour of the day or night, the telephone 
stands ready and waiting to carry your voice to any 
‘one of twenty million other telephone users in this 


country. It knows no rest or sleep, or class or creed. 
All people—everywhere—may use it equally. Its 
very presence gives a feeling of security and con- 
fidence and of nearness to everything. Many times 
during the day or week or month, in the ordinary 
affairs of life and in emergencies, you see the value 
of the telephone and realize the indispensable part 
it plays in every business and social activity. 


The growth of the Bell System through the past 
fifty-five years and the constant improvement in 
service may well be called one of the great achieve- 
ments of this country. Greater even than that are 
the policies, improvements and economies that 
make this service possible at such low cost. 

Of all the things you buy, probably none gives 
so much for so little as the telephone. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENIS 


N THIS ISSUE we publish an article, 
The Unimportance of Silver. The jus- 
tice of that title probably will be widely 

challenged, yet it reflects the considered 
opinion of more and more people that the 
silver-relief agitation is a brand of special 
pleading and not a panacea for our ills. 

With those who claim (and many—chiefly, 
be it noted, from large silver-producing states 
—do claim) that a solution of silver’s troubles 
will restore our prosperity, double the pur- 
chasing power of the entire world, give mil- 
lions employment, and restore our foreign 
trade, we disagree. However, many people 
now have their pet panaceas, and most of the 
Getting “hot 
and bothered”’ has consumed much time. 

Up to the present, this is much the status 
The Senate 
last session passed a resolution which, de- 
spite the subcommittee’s statement that it 
was ‘“‘aware of the impropriety of question- 
ing any monetary policy adopted by any 
government,” certainly ‘came very close to 
being just that presumptuous; for, in effect, 
it told Europe that it should use more silver 
in its coins. The Senate has shown again 
its naive belief that all the world should 
march in step with the United States. 

It may be taken for granted, however, that 
if, as this resolution requests, a world con- 
ference is called, it will accomplish less 


agitators are not dangerous. 


of the silver-relief agitation. 


than nothing in the net result. Yards of 
Hours of debate. And, in the 
event that anything were decided, the result 
would be an inevitable depression of spirit 
when the balloon popped. 

The danger lies in the Senate, which will 
convene again in December. 


discussion. 


The appetites 
of the silver group have been whetted by their 
That stimulant, they should 
be brought to realize, is the Alpha and Omega 
of their meal. 


small victory. 


They have three more courses, 
however, which they propose to put on the 
menu. These are: 

The establishment of a silver pool, from which to 
supply China with silver for coinage. 

The utilizing of some of our millions of silver cart- 
wheels in the Treasury in connection with this pool. 

The furnishing of silver to China in kind, without 
reference to its ratio in gold or other market value, 
and repayment in kind. 

Such is the program of silver’s representa- 
tives, notably of Senator Pittman of Nevada— 
which state, by the way, stands in the top 
flight of silver producers. The program is 
aimed to benefit a special group at the ex- 
pense of the country as a whole. Members 
of a subcommittee of the committee on for- 
eign relations have been busily about the 
task of building up their case. But 
silver, like many another American in- 
dustry, must find its own way out of its 


problems, without benefit of legislation. 
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Hit-or-Miss Taxation 
LTHOUGH the federal government depends 


upon income taxation for approximately two 
thirds of its tax revenue, only one American in fifty is 
required to pay an income tax. Moreover, a small 
group of wealthier taxpayers, representing three 
tenths of one per cent of the population of the coun- 
try, now pays 97 per cent of the total amount re- 
ceived in the form of the taxes on individual incomes. 

What is the result of building a federal budget on a 
base so narrow? In periods of depression the income 
of the small group of wealthy taxpayers drops sud- 
denly and sharply. The revenue of the federal govern- 
ment drops accordingly. A deficit in the Treasury 
becomes inevitable. 

Secretary Mellon took occasion recently to point 
out the risks involved in such a policy and to suggest 
the importance of subjecting the whole system of 
federal taxation to careful scrutiny, with a view to its 
revision. Simultaneously three state tax commis- 
sioners, representing the populous and financially im- 
portant commonwealths of Illinois, Massachusetts, 
and New York, arrived in Washington to urge the 
necessity of establishing a better balance between 
state and federal taxation. 

According to Mark Graves, tax commissioner of 
New York, “the time has come when there ought to 
be more real codperation between the federal and state 
governments. Heretofore, Congress has planned 
federal finances without much reference to what the 
states were doing, and each state has devised its own 
revenue system without much reference to the activi- 
ties of the federal government.” 

Both Mr. Graves’ suggestion and Mr. Mellon’s are 
worth adopting. We have drifted along for some 
years with a hit-or-miss system of taxation which has 
proved to be inadequate in a period of depression. It 
is time for better planning. 


Business Tightens its Belt 
O TENDENCY in American industry at the 


present moment is more significant than the ef- 
fort of business men in many fields to sharpen the 
efficiency of their operations, take up slack, and find 
new uses for their products. 

Railways, operating on a lower gross, are showing a 
proportionately higher net than they have shown in 
many years, because they have learned to economize 
on empty haulage. Oil companies have filed patents 
for the manufacture of new by-products which will 
increase revenue and indirectly lower the cost of opera- 
tions. The cotton industry is making a shrewd and 
well-planned effort to recapture larger markets. 
Steel manufacturers are developing new products 
which will increase their sales in years to come. 


All this means much more than an effort to weather 
through a depression with as much ingenuity as pos- 
sible. When the turn ultimately comes, we shall find 
that American business is prepared to take advantage 
of its broader opportunities. 


wa 


Overdoing Russia 


N THE bull-market days of two years ago, the aver- 
age American was not much interested in Russia. 
That country seemed to him a land of discontent and 
hunger, in which a bewildered population was com- 
pelled by force of circumstances to go through the 
motions of a futile experiment with communism. 
The symbol of Russia in those days was a barefooted 
peasant with outstretched arms, asking the world for 
charity in the face of famine. 

Two years have wrought a magic transformation in 
the picture which many Americans have of Russia. 
We now read of Russia reaching out for world mar- 
kets, Russia preparing to flood the world with wheat, 
Russia creating a “five-year plan” for which astonish- 
ing results are claimed, despite world-wide depres- 
sion. To judge from some of the headlines in the 
newspapers, Russia is the only nation in the world 
with a blueprint of success and a government that 
knows what it is doing. 

All this, we suggest, is a natural swing of the pendu- 
lum from one end of the arc to the other. We thought 
of Russia in terms too dark in 1929. In 1931, egged 
on by disappointment with the collapse of our own 
prosperity, we are tempted to think of Russia in terms 
too bright. 

It is a temptation that will pass. Russian wheat is 
no new factor in the world. Russia was a great wheat- 
producing nation long before the war. Russian in- 
dustry may indeed have prospered recently, by com- 
parison with 1926 or 1921, but years of work lie 
ahead before Russian industry can supply Russia’s 
own potential needs or lift the standard of living in 
that country to the level of western Europe and 
America. 


Banks Reopening 


ROUGHT and depression dealt a heavy blow to 
the agricultural South in 1930. In that year 
and the first few months of 1931, 408 banks capitalized 
at $23,000,000 closed their doors in the five states of 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, Florida, and North 
Carolina. The losses involved in these failures not 
only caused distress to many small depositors but 
shook the public’s faith in the solvency of banks 
which remained in sound condition. 
It is an encouraging sign of the times that failures 
no longer appear in the news and that many of these 
banks are actually reopening. According to a survey 
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made by the Associated Press, 159 of the banks that 
closed their doors last year have now reopened. 
Arkansas, most severely hit in 1930, has made the 
most rapid recovery. Of 143 banks which were 
closed, more than half have found a way of reopening 
for business. 

The South still has its problems, as the rest of the 
country has its problems. Last year’s failures will 
not be forgotten easily. Many of the banks that 
failed are permanently closed. Individual losses in 
these cases are irretrievable. Nevertheless, it is 
immensely reassuring to have the tide turned and the 
news from day to day concerned with the reopening 
of banks rather than with their closing. Confidence 
in the integrity of local credit has been reéstablished. 


Small Manufacturers 


N AUGUST tenth the first convention of small 
manufacturers ever held in this country will 
meet at Lake George, N. Y. The purpose of this 
conference is wholly logical. At the average conven- 
tion of manufacturers, large plants naturally have the 
center of the stage, and the point of view of the large 
manufacturer has tended to dominate discussion. 
This has worked to the disadvantage of executives of 
smaller companies, who have frequently failed to 
learn anything of importance to their own organiza- 
tions. At Lake George these executives will have an 
untrammeled opportunity to discuss their common 
problems. 

Though the pace of American business is set by 
great corporations like General Motors and General 
Electric, these corporations actually employ a small 
proportion of the workmen engaged in manufacturing. 
Only 3.4 per cent of all the factories in the United 
States have more than two hundred and fifty wage 
earners on their payrolls and only 1.4 per cent have 
more than five hundred. 

Therefore, as the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board has pointed out, 62 per cent of all 
the industrial wage earners in the country are em- 
ployed in small plants with a working force of five 
hundred men or less. It is this fact which gives the 
Lake George conference its interest and importance. 


Power as an Issue 


OVERNOR PINCHOT’S brisk attacks on the 

public utility systems of the country are plainly 
made for the purpose of establishing ‘‘power” as an 
issue in the next national campaign. In this effort 
he will have the support of Senator Norris of Ne- 
braska. There are also certain potential candidates 
for the Democratic nomination, including Governor 
Roosevelt, who seem to feel that the time is ripe to 
raise the “power issue” on a national scale. 


On the question of how the issue should be raised, 
however, there is no general agreement. This is 
inevitable in the circumstances. For “power” is 
not a single issue but a wide variety of issues, some of 
which bear small relation to one another. 

There is the question of water power on the St. 
Lawrence River—a question which is not a national 
issue but an issue local to New York. There is the 
question of power at Muscle Shoals, but on this ques- 
the advocates of government operation are themselves 
divided between those who believe, with ex-Governor 
Smith, that the government should merely operate 
the power plants and those who believe, with Senator 
Norris, that it should also construct transmission lines. 
There is the question of revising various state laws 
under which public utilities are regulated, but this 
question must be decided in the state capitals and not 
in Washington. There is the question of federal 
regulation of power transmitted across state lines,and 
there is the entirely separate question of federal 
regulation of such activities of holding companies as 
are interstate in character. 

Whether any candidate for President can make an 
effective national issue of these widely varied ques- 
tions, in the absence of more general dissatisfaction 
with existing rates than has appeared to date, re- 
mains to be disclosed. Despite the vigor of Governor 
Pinchot’s attack, we doubt it. 


Doctors in a New Role 


HE vast prestige of the American Medical As- 

sociation is now being used for a new purpose. 
At the recent meeting of the association in Phila- 
delphia, the committee on foods announced that dur- 
ing the first year of its existence manufacturers of 
five hundred labeled food products had submitted 
their goods for its approval. The committee granted 
the use of the seal of the association to seventy-five of 
these products. Manufacturers whose products are 
accepted are permitted to advertise their goods as 
“passed by the committee on foods of the American 
Medical Association.” 

Of the 425 products which it rejected, as falling 
short of its exacting standards, the committee says: 
“The commonest infraction is incorrect or false claims 
of more or less serious moment on the label or in the 
advertising. A large proportion are in violation of 
the food laws by misbranding. The complete ad- 
vertising portfolios of a considerable number were 
practically unacceptable in total. One of the chief 
cereals on the market will have to be renamed because 
of a deceptive name. Another national cereal brand 
must be relabeled or be rejected. The foregoing con- 
ditions are representative of the average goods coming 
under consideration. It is pleasing to note the will- 
ingness of most manufacturers to accede to the 
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requirements of the committee and codperate in 
its endeavors.” 

In these circumstances, the committee will doubtless 
admit many of the rejected products to its list after 
certain changes have been made. No fee is asked by 
the committee for the work it does. No fee is ac- 
cepted. The sole purpose of the committee is to aid 
“the health and welfare of the public, and the proper 
education and guidance of the people and their 
physicians in matters of diet, food values, and nutri- 
tion through the medium of commercial food ad- 
vertising.” The influence of the committee’s work 
on the merchandising of labeled foodstuffs in the 
United States is certain to be far-reaching. 


4. the Rescue 
CCESSORY before the fact is better than “I 


told you so.” On June seventeenth last the rail- 
roads of the United States unanimously petitioned 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for a 15 per 
cent increase in freight rates and charges. In the 
December, 1930, issue, in an article by Fred W. Sar- 
gent, president of the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way Company, World’s Work argued for such an in- 
crease. On page 34 of that issue he said: ‘Though 
not always clear at a glance, it always holds true that 
the public suffers in pocket when the railroads or 
other large and essential industries suffer.” 

In the February, 1931, issue, in an editorial called 
Fair Play for the Railroads, we argued along the same 
lines. 

And last month we published Hidden Subsidies, 
again an article by Fred W. Sargent, which outlined 
the new competition by air, bus, barge, and pipe line 
for the business of the railroads and ended by saying, 
“the railroads should have an opportunity to com- 


pete on an equal basis. They ask nothing more.” 


Installment Buying 


YEAR and a half ago, in the early days of our 

entrance into a depression which had already 
overtaken other countries, it was predicted by certain 
prophets that we would come to grief on the rocks of 
installment buying. 

Our prophets assured us that installment buying 
was a risky method of promoting sales; that it over- 
extended the purchasing power of the consumer and 
tempted him to extravagances which he could ill af- 
ford; that the old method of cash payment down was 
the only safe method of selling goods; and that the 
whole system of part-time purchases would collapse, 
to the great disadvantage of American industry, in 
the first real test of a depression. 

These theories do not stand up, in the light of an 
extensive survey recently completed by the Depart- 


ment of Commerce in conjunction with the National 
Retail Credit Association. The survey covered every 
section of the country. In twenty-five representative 
cities, 513 retail concerns opened their books to the 
government’s investigators. The experience of mer- 
chants of electrical equipment is a typical exper- 
ience. 

In 1929, before the depression started, these 
merchants were actually selling 71.2 per cent of their 
goods on the installment plan. What happened in 
the depression year of 1930? The merchants of elec- 
trical goods encountered no calamity. Installment 
sales continued to account for 70.4 per cent of their 
business in the last half of 1930. Their normal ex- 
perience during boom times had shown that 11.8 
per cent of their sales would be returned or repos- 
sessed. In 1930 this figure rose fractionally to 12.6 per 
cent. 

In the opinion of Dr. Julius Klein, assistant secre- 
tary of commerce, the results of the government’s sur- 
vey wholly justify the practice of selling serviceable 
goods on part-time payments: “As a system, install- 
ment buying has been put to the most grilling of tests 
by a world depression of almost unparalleled intensity, 
and it has demonstrated its right to survive.” 


Junking 3,000,000 Motorcars 


HE National Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel 

has proposed a plan for the systematic junking 
of three million motorcars a year. According to this 
plan, official junk yards would be established in cities 
in different sections of the country. Demolition 
certificates would be issued by these yards to automo- 
bile manufacturers at the rate of $25 for each car. 
In addition, the dealer would receive a payment of 
from $5 to $25 for materials which were salvaged. 

The purpose of this plan is to take out of the market, 
and off the roads, those antiquated rat-traps which 
have outlived their usefulness. Various sporadic 
efforts have been made to accomplish this result in 
recent years. None of these efforts has been success- 
ful. 

The Scrap Iron Institute believes that earlier 
plans have failed because they have been inadequately 
organized and financed. Its own plan, to be successful, 
would need the support of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. Several large manufacturers 
are now studying the plan, in order to determine 
whether they will recommend it to the chamber. 

It is obvious that if the plan could be made to work, 
it would confer benefits in several directions. A new 
market would be provided for automobile manu- 
facturers, aside from their export shipments and the 
normal replacement market. Dealers would be re- 
lieved of the used-car problem end the public would 
gain in greater safety on the highways. 
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70 pounds, photographed in the 
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Unimportance of Silver 


By JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


the painful symptoms of its condition are two: 

The first and most obvious is the drop in the 
price of the great white metal. The second is the un- 
favorable turn in the exchanges of those countries 
which are still dependent upon silver for money. 

Silver has dropped approximately 50 per cent dur- 
ing the past two years. Even though production 
costs have come down and have in some measure 
offset this devasting collapse in prices, they have 
failed utterly to compensate the producer. The 
equipment of the silver industry, though idle, takes its 
toll of sustenance. Unemployment of mine and plant 
does not stop the accrual of taxes, depreciation, and 
the service of fixed indebtedness. These are the 
voracious white elephants of industry, and today they 
are eating their heads off in silver. 

Most silver in this country is produced in conjunc- 
tion with some other metal or metals. Our copper- 
bearing ores carry a substantial quantity of 
silver, and as the crude ore passes through the 
various processes of mining, crushing, smelt- 
ing, and refining, it yields a composite harvest 
of copper, silver, tin, lead, and a wide variety 
of other metals, including gold. 

Except where gold is a substantial by- 
product, this diversity in the metallic crop 


G ters as a commodity, is in dire distress, and 


facts in the case. 


goods is expressed in gold, and if they decline in terms 
of gold then gold in terms of other goods increases in 
value. That is precisely what is happening today, 
and we are therefore witnessing a bull movement in 
the gold market when all other markets appear help- 
less in the face of bear pressure. 

To return to silver. Where it occurs in conjunction 
with gold its misfortune is mitigated to the extent that 
the auriferous metal helps to offset the burden of its 
white sister. This happy union is not frequent enough 
to afford substantial relief to the silver producer. 

More complicated disturbances result where silver 
is the monetary standard of the country. Silver in 
this country, though used in coinage, is not the stand- 
ard of the country. It is merely used as a medium on 
which Uncle Sam stamps what amounts to a promise 
to pay, not silver, but a legally stipulated and very 
precise quantity of gold. The dollar, for example, 
may be converted at any time into 23.22 grains of 


Beconse silver enjoys a pres- 


tige out of proportion to its importance, 
this article is published, summarizing the 


Silver is depressed. 


helps the silver producer not a bit, for all these 
have suffered even as has silver. If there be 
such a thing as a metallic destiny it frowns 
today upon all the metals, except gold. There 
we have a paradox, for as the value of all other 
goods and services declines the value of gold 
goes up. The value of these other economic 


But so are iron, automobile production, 
copper. Yet silver protagonists claim spe- 
cial governmental favor for their poten- 
tial Moses. For editorial comment on this 
article, see the March of Events, page 17. 
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pure gold. Of course there is nothing to prevent any- 
one from taking a silver dollar and melting it down 
for the bullion which it contains, but this would 
hardly flatter the business judgment of the experimen- 
ter, since he could take his silver dollar and, using it 
as money instead of as metal, purchase as much bul- 
lion as he could get from melting four silver dollars. 
Our country is a gold-standard country, and the 
dollar is always equal to this fixed amount of gold. 
Silver varies in price just as any other commodity. 

In China, however, or Persia or Eritrea, the situa- 
tion is different. These countries are on a silver 
standard, which means that the unit of currency al- 
ways purchases and is equal to the same amount of 
silver. 

Let us see what happens when the price of silver 
goes down. It means that silver becomes less valuable 
and prices in China and other silver-standard coun- 
tries rise. Thus old Cathay is having the singular 
experience of rising prices in a world 
which is suffering from the contrary 
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government collects its revenue in silver, a fixed obli- 
gation in gold means that more and more silver is 
required as the value of that metal in terms of gold 
declines. That is the unfortunate part of the Chinese 
situation. It is causing Chinese statesmen to age 
prematurely, for this is a particularly inopportune 
moment for increasing revenues. 

The fall of silver has had the effect of making it 
necessary for the Chinese importer to lay out more 
Chinese money in order to buy, let us say, an Ameri- 
can dollar which in turn may be spent for cigarettes or 
cotton shirts. By the time the cigarettes and shirts 
get to China the importer must charge some multiple 
of their previous price in order to get back his own 
investment in the goods. This has the effect of dis- 
couraging imports, and that is where it appears to bear 
down on the trade relations between China on one side 


of the Pacific and Canada and the United States on the 





affliction. To some extent this is cake 
and honey for China, but the country 
has foreign obligations the interest 
payments on which must be settled in 


terms of gold. Since the Chinese Crop 
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Nearly three quarters of a million 
dollars in silver bullion, in process 
of transfer from the steamer Nord 
Friesland, tied up at Southamp- 
ton, England, to a waiting tender. 





other. In both the latter countries there is a feeling 
Comparative Importance of Silver and Other Commodities 
(Based on world production in 1929 and prices during first week of April, 1931) 
Production Value ——" 
alue 
4,169,000,000 bu. $2,500,000,000 100.0 
26,200,000 bales 1,340,000,000 53.6 
60,000,000,000 Ibs. 798,000,000 31.9 
3,800,000,000 Ibs. 370,000,000 14.8 
4,446,000,000 Ibs. 312,000,000 12.5 
108,433,000 lbs. 281,000,000 11.25 
3,000,000,000 Ibs. 165,000,000 6.8 
261,715,000 oz. 73,300,000 2.93 
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A pack-mule train bringing silver ore 
concentrates out of a remote section in 
the Colorado Rockies. On its return 
trip the train takes supplies to the mine. 


that China should consume more wheat. Were it 
not for the capricious vagaries of silver the Chinese 
would, in fact, consume more wheat—wheat which 
would come from the bulging granaries of the United 
States and the Dominion. 

Not long ago the press carried an account of a pro- 
posed silver loan to China. The government of the 
United States was elected by the silver producers to 
lend China a million ounces of silver, which China at 
its own remote convenience might pay back. 

Desirable as it may be to help China, such a loan 
in silver would serve only to increase the domestic 
stocks of the metal (which have already accumulated 
to an unprecedented degree in Shanghai), increase 
the external obligations of China, and give Uncle Sam 
a long-time promissory note of doubtful value. The 
proposal would certainly help the silver producer, 
and it should be regarded in that light only—that is, 
as silver relief. : 

It is probable that the gravity of the Chinese situa- 
tion has been exaggerated. China’s foreign trade has 
suffered, but so has that of every nation except, ap- 
parently, Russia. How much of China’s condition is 
due to silver and how much to her domestic troubles 
and to general world derangement cannot be deter- 
mined. If silver is a factor it is emphatically a 
minor one. 

Mexico has been seriously embarrassed by the de- 
cline in silver. This is due to two causes that are 
peculiar to Mexico. She is the world’s greatest pro- 
ducer of silver, accounting during the past two years 
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for approximately 40 per cent of the total output. 
Not only is it used at home in generous quantities, 
but it also constitutes one of her major export items. 
Its sale makes it possible for Mexico to pay for her 
imports and to meet the charges on her debts. So 
large does its production loom in the Mexican indus- 
trial picture that it may be characterized as the steel 
of Mexico. In spite of the severe drop in prices so 
many thousands of workers look to the silver mines 
for a livelihood that Mexico has not dared to curtail 
production to the extent demanded by the price situa- 
tion. 

In the second place, silver has disturbed Mexico 
because it has prevented her for the moment from 
carrying out her external obligations. She is paying 
the interest and the amortization charges into a fund 
in Mexico City in terms of silver. When silver takes a 
turn for the better this fund will gradually be con- 
verted into gold and her deferred obligations met. 
This expedient, applied under the leadership of the 
house of Morgan, has unfortunately made Mexico 
the victim of some unfavorable publicity. 


Passing of the Glory 


What ails silver? Has it dropped merely because 
it is the fashionable thing for prices at this time? 
For many centuries silver shared with gold the privi- 
lege of serving as the medium of exchange in which 
men reckoned their accounts and carried on their 
trading. During the past century and a half it has 
gradually been forced out of the field of monetary 
usefulness until today it serves as a monetary stand- 
ard in only four countries: China, Indo-China, Persia, 
and Eritrea. Only one of these countries is important 
commercially, and even there—in China—the Kem- 
merer Commission has recommended the adoption of 
the gold standard. 
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Silver, therefore, has been fighting a losing battle, and 
this adverse destiny has been reflected in the steadily 
declining trend of silver prices since the discovery of 
America. Nevertheless, its past importance has en- 
dowed the metal with a prestige which still clings to it 
and is out of all proportion to its present importance. 

In order to place silver in its proper frame it may 
be well to regard its position first in the light of its 
relative importance as a commodity, and second as 
related to the severity of the distress which it is now 
suffering. 

As a commodity the importance of silver has been 
seriously exaggerated. The market value of the 
world’s annual production is less than one quarter the 
value of rubber or silk, less than one tenth the value 
of the world’s cotton crop, and less than three per 
cent of the value of the world’s annual harvest of 
wheat. The table on page 22 offers a comparison 
with seven of our principal raw materials in absolute 
and relative terms. 


Coins Without Silver 


Roughly speaking, one fifth of the annual pro- 
duction of silver is used for industrial purposes and 
the balance for coinage. With the exception of the 
four silver-standard countries to which earlier allusion 
has been made, and of Mexico, the use of silver for the 
latter purpose has no particular economic significance. 
A small coin is no more valuable in the market place 
because it happens to be silver; the state might just 
as well implant its obligation to pay a specified quan- 
tity of gold on some other metal or a cheaper alloy. 

That very idea has struck a number of governments, 
and they have proceeded to economize by reducing 
the silver content of their subsidiary coins. In 1920 
England reduced the silver in her coins from 92.5 
per cent to 50 per cent and has been able to sell about 
80 million ounces since then, most of it, however, in 
1922-1923. As a result of similar economies certain 


Sunnyside mine and stamp mill at Silver- 
ton, Colorado. Here the gold and silver 
ore has long been worked, and the mill is 
said to be the largest one in the state. 


Continental countries have placed about 70 million 
ounces in the market during the past few years. 

This has undoubtedly been a factor in the decline 
of silver prices. One of the principal “offenders” on 
this score has been India. The Indian currency situa- 
tion is extremely involved. During the past forty 
years no less than five royal commissions have con- 
sidered the problem, profoundly and at great length. 
Suffice it to say that the last one, the Hilton Young 
Commission, recommended the adoption of a com- 
plete gold-bullion standard. The greater part of the 
Indian circulation st‘ll consists of the silver rupee, but 
the fact is merely testimony to the Indian prejudice in 
favor of hard money. Although the rupee is worth 
about 36 cents in gold, the silver coin on which the 
promise to pay that much is stamped is worth only 
9.5 cents. The Indian is discovering that fact, and 
when he wants a silver bauble he no longer melts his 
rupees for that purpose. He buys bullion instead. 

Since the obligations of India are now expressed in 
gold more completely and more effectively than ever 
before, the need for silver in the Indian currency re- 
serve has declined and the government has done the 
obvious. During the past four years it has sold 96 
million ounces of silver. Any harm which this might 
imply to the silver industry is mitigated by the fact 
that the Indian people absorb far more silver every 
year than their government releases from its reserves. 
Next to China, India is the world’s greatest importer 
of silver. In fact, the total consumption of silver by 
India in 1930 alone is approximately equal to the 
amount which the Indian government has sold from 
its silver reserves during the past four years. 

From the point of view of the silver industry itself, 
what particular claim does it have to the paternal 
beneficence of the state? 

The immediate cause of the silver lament is the drop 
in price. During the past two years silver has de- 
clined 49.8 per cent. That, everyone will concede, 
is a distinctly unpalatable experience. However, 
similar experiences of other producers ought to give 
silver some solace. The following table shows that 
the general commodity price decline has not played 
favorites and has not pressed down upon the silver 
industry with discriminatory severity: 


Comparative Declines in Raw Material Prices 


Price 

Commodity April, 1929 = April, 1951* — Decline per 
cent 
Wheat bu. $1.20 $ .76 36.7 
Cotton lb. .201 .107 46.8 
Sugar, raw Ib. .0218 .0133 39.2 
Copper lb. 195 .0975 50.0 
Rubber lb. 211 .07 66.9 
Silk Ib. 5.145 2.60 49.5 
Coffee Ib. .176 .055 68.8 
MATRA bs oslo sie pdty snare cestce 51.1 
Silver oz. 557 28 49.8 


*Price prevailing during first week of the month. 
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The issue in this country has been brought to a 
head by two Senate resolutions, adopted on February 
1l, formulated by a subcommittee of the Senate 
committee on foreign relations. The chairman of 
the subcommittee is Senator Key Pittman of Nevada. 
The first of the resolutions categorically places upon 
the British, French, and Belgium governments the 
responsibility for the ills from which silver is suffering. 
One gathers that the right of these sovereign nations 
to reduce the silver in their coins is questionable, that 
the conduct of the Indian government in selling part 
of its superfluous silver reserves is particularly repre- 
hensible. The President is requested to institute 
negotiations with these countries “looking to the 
suspension of the policy 
and practice of govern- 
ments melting up or de- 
basing silver coins and 
sales by governments of 
silver.” 

The second resolution 
is a lugubrious recitation 
of Chinese woes which 
seem to be due exclusively 
to the misfortunes of silver. 
The resolution ends with a 
plea for the creation of a 
national silver pool or fund 
from which advances are 
to be made to stricken 
Cathay. 

Before passing final judg- 
ment on the right of the 
industry in this country 
to any special favors it is necessary to review the 
part played by silver in the World War. Buried 
in the vaults of the United States Treasury are 
143 carloads of silver dollars, the grim and silent 
tokens in which the ransom of an embarrassed ally 
was paid. For nothing less would the silver pro- 
ducers consent to the aid so sorely needed by Great 
Britain in the latter days of the war. It is an un- 
savory tale; and were it not for the insistent im- 
portunities of the silver interests at the present time, 
it might well be left to gather cobwebs in the obscurity 
of history. 

















Cowling from Ewing Galloway 


Indian women go in for 
silver in a lavish way. 
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The demands of the conflict made it necessary for 
England to pay out her silver reserves in settlement of 
Indian goods and services until they approached the 
point of exhaustion. The Indians had never been 
educated to the acceptance of paper money, and this 
was a peculiarly inauspicious time to remedy the de- 
fect. The eccentricities of the Indian’s psychology 
and the delicate state of his allegiance to the mother 
country absolutely precluded frankness. German 
agents throughout the Far East, shrewdly guessing 
the imminent bankruptcy of the silver reserve fund, 
assiduously circulated the situation among the na- 
tives. 

On April 12, 1928, there was a run on the Indian 
Treasury in Bombay, Madras, and Rangoon. When 
the day was over the vaults looked like a football 
stadium the morning after the game. Fortunately 
some holidays intervened, and the government was 
able to mobilize its few and final bullion reserves. 
What to do? 

The situation had not been unforeseen. In the 
previous fall a mysterious British mission headed by 
Sir Rufus Isaacs had arrived in this country and con- 
ducted secret negotiations with the United States 
Treasury. Its vaults at that very moment were 
bulging with silver cartwheels, a grand total of 
496,444,138, which the American public contemptu- 
ously spurned. Never had it issued currency with 
such persistent homing instincts. Their origin goes 
back to that troubled period in our history when bi- 
metallism—that is, the use of gold and silver as a 
monetary standard at the same time—was urged as 
the talismanic balm for the ills of agriculture and 
industry. 

For twenty-five years political storms raged about 
this issue. On two occasions the radicals mustered 
sufficient strength to force Congress to pass compro- 
mise measures, the first known as the Bland-Allison Act 
of 1878 and the second the Sherman Silver Act of 1890. 
Under the provisions of these two acts the govern- 
ment purchased more than 465,000,000 ounces of 
silver. The Sherman Silver Act very nearly cata- 
pulted the Treasury into the ugly void of insolvency. 
Naturally the argentiferous producers found great 
virtue in the “liberal” statesmen of the day. 

The Treasury had been unsuccessful in its efforts to 

circulate this vast treasure. Purchased at 
an average price of approximately a dollar 














an ounce, this mountain of metal was a 
colossal and costly excrescence upon the 
country’s monetary system. Now, in the 
spring of 1918, the representatives of the 
British Empire were tapping furtively but 
pleadingly at our Treasury doors and offer- 
ing a dollar an ounce for our white burden. 

To appreciate the providential charac- 
ter of this offer one (Continued on Page 66) 


Handcraftsmen at Delhi, beating out 
silver baubles in front of their shop. 
Time was when silver rupees were 
melted down for such purposes; now 








natives buy bullion with their coins. 
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By L. B. N. GNAEDINGER 


RAILROAD empire of four thousand 
A miles of line, acquired in a swiftly 
engineered campaign that cost more 
than fifty million dollars, is that stake in 
the most recent contest to result from the 
rival consolidation ambitions of the Eastern 
railroads. Congress, the Supreme Court, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
several state governments are all interested. 
The ambitious Pennsylvania Railroad is 
the captor of this empire, and New Eng- 
land is the region of aggrandizement. The 
railroads that comprise the newest satrapy of the 
Pennsylvania are the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford and the Boston & Maine—nearly the entire 
transportation system of southern New England. 

New England is characteristically associated with 
the sea and with shipping, but it has had its share of 
railroad history. This country’s first primitive at- 
tempts at railroading were in New England. That 
was more than a hundred years ago, at a time when the 
motivation of railroads was horse power in the strictest 
sense of the term. Since then New England railroads 
have grown and prospered. 

This growth may have brought with it an over- 
weening sense of power. The effort of the New 
Haven twenty years ago to convert itself into a holding 
company, controlling important New England elec- 
tric car lines and steamship lines, brought disaster 
and a castigation from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that remains unique in railroad annals. 
The rehabilitation of the New Haven following this 
untoward event was a brighter chapter and one that 
proved the inherent ability of American railroad 
management. 


“High Jinks” Needed Explaining! 


Now the hand of the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
stretched into New England and acquired a domina- 
tion of the New Haven and the Boston & Maine 
which extends its egis over 55 per cent of New Eng- 
land’s railroad mileage. 

The dominance of the Pennsylvania in New England 
is in keeping with an alertness of management of 
which rivals have become painfully aware. The pro- 
cess by which the Pennsylvania obtained this position 
involved some of the most adroit financial operations 
of modern times. So adroit, indeed, were these 
operations that they were included in a congressional 
investigation headed by the redoubtable James S. 
Parker, representative from New York, chairman of 
the committee on interstate and foreign commerce, 
and no stranger to the high jinks of railroads. 


trigger, has begun to fire. 


Plow England has seen the 


whites of General Atterbury’s eyes and, 
with suave Bentley W. Warren at the 


So far, there’s 


little blood. The general plunges on, 
and there is drama in the possibility that 
he may keep it up; hence this article. 


The activities of the Pennsylvania Railroad shared 
with those of the agile O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringens 
of Cleveland the honors of this investigation, with this 
distinction: that the open-hearted Cleveland brothers 
had revealed the outlines of most of their operations 
covered by the inquiry, whereas many of the Penn- 
sylvania’s excursions were just brought to light by 
the efforts of Mr. Parker and his associates. 

W. W. Atterbury, the belligerent head of the ef- 
ficient Pennsylvania Railroad system, ordered his sap- 
pers and miners into New England in 1929. At that 
time the Pennsylvania had but recently engineered a 
coup which gave it control of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road and the Wabash Railway, and also brought upon 
it a citation by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under the Clayton antitrust act. 

This action by the commission the Pennsylvania ap- 
parently considered an inconvenience to be avoided in 
the future. Be that as it may, in due time came the 
formation of the Pennroad Corporation. This finan- 
cial instrument was created “‘in view of the constant 
emergence of novel opportunities for investment in the 
field of transportation and in enterprises closely related 
thereto,” according to an announcement made at the 
time. Mr. Parker’s committee described the nature 
of the Pennroad Corporation in different terms. ‘‘The 
holding company has lent itself as a convenient in- 
strumentality in this terrific struggle between the rail- 
road giants of the East over coveted properties,” said 
the committee in describing the activities by which the 
Pennroad and Alleghany Corporation attained fame. 

The original issue of 5,800,000 shares of Pennroad 
Corporation stock was offered to stockholders of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad on certain terms. This meant 
that, while control of the Pennroad Corporation was 
vested in Pennsylvania Railroad stockholders, there 
was no corporate connection between the two organi- 
zations. Hence the Pennroad Corporation was os- 
tensibly beyond the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Having been organized on 
this basis, the Pennroad Corporation made a further 
offering of 3,025,000 shares of its own stock to its own 
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In 1929 the late George Hannauer, then pres- 
ident of the B. & M., disclosed that the Penn- 
sylvania and the Pennroad Corporation were 
buying his company’s stock; whereupon the 
governors of the six New England states, per- 
turbed, organized a committee of investigation. 


shareholders. These two offerings put $136,000,000 
in the hands of a group of men pledged to further 
the interests of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

How the Pennroad Corporation availed itself of the 
‘novel opportunities” then at hand is shown by the 
minutes of its early history. 

The Pennroad Corporation was incorporated April 
24, 1929. On May 22 it authorized its officers to buy 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad from Henry 
Ford. On June 21 the board approved a loan of 
$1,950,000 to Frank E. Taplin which eventually re- 
sulted in the Pennroad’s acquisition of his Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia Railroad. On July 15 the officers of 
the corporation were authorized to acquire “on the 
best available terms’”—upwards of two hundred thou- 
sand shares of the Boston & Maine Railroad. On 
August 23, the corporation held 9,900 shares of com- 
mon and preferred stock of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad. 

It was doubtful whether the number of these trans- 
actions and the speed with which they were effected 
had been previously equaled in financial history; and 
all these deals were presumably without the jursidic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

As a result of these and other operations, the Penn- 
road Corporation held 150,000 voting shares of the 
New Haven and 183,283 voting shares of the Boston & 
Maine last March. Meanwhile the Pennsylvania 
Railroad itself, which in 1927 held 73,025 shares of 
New Haven stock, had increased these holdings to 
315,025 shares of common stock on March 31. This 
gave the Pennsylvania Railroad, directly and in- 
directly, a 22 per cent control in the New Haven and, 
through the New Haven’s own holdings of Boston & 
Maine stock, a 44 per cent control of the Boston & 
Maine. 


‘ 


Significant Disclosures 


These operations did not pass entirely unnoticed. 
The late George Hannauer, then president of the 
Boston & Maine, took note of the interesting changes 
in his company’s stock-transfer books in 1929; and to 
his initiative is attributed the formation of the New 
England Railroad Committee by the concerted action 
of the governors of the six New England states in 
December of that year. 

The committee completed a report recently. ‘in 
which it reached various conclusions on New England 
railroad policies, among them being that the combined 
ownership of the New Haven and the Boston & Maine 
by the Pennsylvania and the Pennroad Corporation. 
should be reduced to 10 per cent of the total voting 
stock of each. 

A dissenting report by the Rhode Island members 
of the committee agreed that the Pennsylvania’s in- 
fluence in the Boston & Maine should be ended but 
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denied the possibility or advisability of dislodging it 
from the New Haven. 

The opinion of New England, therefore, appears to 
be unanimous that the Pennsylvania should release 
its grasp from the Boston & Maine. To this pious be- 
lief, it may be unhesitatingly said the rival trunk lines 
offer a unanimous amen. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio lines (the Van Sweringen 
system), quite wisely accepting the Pennsylvania’s 
control of the New Haven as an unchangeable fact, 
assert that, if the trunk lines are permitted entrance 
into New England, they want the Boston & Maine. 
With a generous gesture the Van Sweringens stipulate 
that the Baltimore & Ohio should be granted a share 
in the New Haven with the Pennsylvania, blandly 
leaving such a consummation to the ingenuity of 
Daniel Willard, the head of the B. &O. Mr. Willard 
has contented himself by declaring that the New 
England roads should be independent. 

The New York Central, which in 1900 leased the 
Boston & Albany, has announced its intention of sit- 
ting tight on this property but has shown consistency 
in refraining from condemning the Pennsylvania for 
acquiring in recent years the entrance into New Eng- 
land that it obtained three decades ago. 

The problem, then, with which General Atterbury 
and his associates are concerned is the retention of the 
New Haven, and if possible, the Boston & Maine. It 
has already been shown that a respectable division of 
opinion holds that the Pennsylvania is entitled to the 
New Haven. Most opinion, however, gives the 
Pennsylvania little chance to retain the Boston & 
Maine. Even should Congress not accede to the 
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Bentley WV arren 
Attorney for the New England Rail- 


road Committee, which seeks to limit 
the Pennsylvania's control, direct and 
indirect, to 10 per cent stock ownership 
of the New Haven and the Boston & 
Maine. “We are impressed with the 
fact,” says the committee report, “that 
the Pennroad Corporation is in the 
final analysis an agency of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and for all practical 
purposes must be so considered.” Most 
New Englanders agree, favoring local 
control of their railroads; a few see 
marked advantages in an electrified 
through route from Washington to 
Boston that active domination by the 
Pennsylvania would very likely bring. 


Henry H. Lee 


Former treasurer of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and now president of the 
Pennroad Corporation. Walter M. W. 
Splawn, special counsel for the House 
committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce, called the holding company 
“a convenient instrumentality in this 
terrific struggle between the railroad 
giants of the East over coveted prop- 
erties;» the Pennsylvania's directors 
remarked that the Pennroad Corpora- 
tion, “so organized as to be able to make 
investments on a much broader basis 
than is possible under the limited 
powers of a railroad company,” would be 
of “material advantage.” That advan- 


tage W. W. Atterbury is loath to forgo. 
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recommendations of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and Mr. Parker's committee that the 
commission be given jurisdiction over organizations 
like the Pennroad, there would seem to be few legal 
loopholes to permit the continuance of this dual con- 
trol. 

There is, for example, the experience of the New 
Haven railroad itself. In the days of its overindulg- 
ence in the merger habit it acquired control of the 
Boston & Maine, but this act was speedily undone by 
the attorney general with the aid of the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act, and at the same time Massachusetts made 
such a combination illegal under its laws. 

Now, in the present instance, Bentley W. Warren, 
attorney for the New England Railroad Committee, 
would have the legislatures of that region pass laws 
that would be applicable to the encroachment of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad into New England. More- 
over, Mr. Warren believes that federal statutes other 
than the Clayton Act may be invoked to meet the 
situation, should friendly negotiation with the Penn- 
sylvania interests fail. He holds that the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920 might be invoked to pry the 
Pennsylvania from its position in the New Haven. 
In this belief Mr. Warren is, of course, opposed by 
General Atterbury. 

The Transportation Act, in dealing with railroad 
mergers or consolidations, provides that these trans- 
actions may be relieved from the impediment of the 
Clayton Act and other federal and state prohibitions 
by fiat of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
General Atterbury argues that this means mergers 
and consolidations that do not violate the statutes do 
not require the commission’s approval to become valid. 

An opposition construction of the clause holds that 
the Act gives the commission jurisdiction over any ac- 
quisition by one railroad of another. The Supreme 
Court has yet to be queried on this point, but General 
Atterbury has shown no backwardness in appealing to 
that tribunal. The Clayton Act citations in his Le- 
high Valley and Wabash purchases will be so appealed. 


First—To Retain the New Haven 


General Atterbury contends, with the concurrence 
of most railroad counsel, that, since the Pennsylvania 
and New Haven meet end to end and nowhere are 
parallel, there is no competition between them and 
hence no violation of the Clayton Act. In short, his 
argument is twofold: that the unified control breaks 
no law and that it is hence outside the jurisdiction of 
the commission. 

But this contention is attacked by Mr. Warren from 
an unusual legal angle. A section of the Clayton Act 
prohibits the acquisition by one corporation engaged 
in interstate commerce of another corporation simi- 
larly engaged where the effect may be “to restrain 
such commerce in any section or community, or tend 
to create a monopoly of any line of commerce.” 

A shipper, using an independent New Haven Rail- 
road, is free to route his consignments over any one of 
the trunk lines of the United States connecting with 
New England. Mr. Warren suggests that it is reason- 
able to assume that the Pennsylvania would utilize 
its influence in the New Haven for the diversion of 
traffic to its own lines; also that such an exercise of 
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influence would be against the provisions of the 
Transportation Act and perhaps also the Clayton Act. 

As to the Pennroad’s holdings of Boston & Maine 
and New Haven stocks, Mr. Warren has this to say: 
“Tf the Pennroad Corporation is merely a device by 
means of its ownership of stock in the Boston & Maine 
and New Haven Railroads to enable the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to secure control of these two railroads, thus 
amounting to a combination in restraint of -trade or 
commerce among the several states, the Sherman Law 
would also be applicable.” 


A Buyer For the B. & M.? 


The primary problem which General Atterbury and 
his staff must solve—the retention of the New Haven 
—is also their easiest. The connections between the 
two railroads have been long and profitable. To- 
gether they built the costly New York connecting rail- 
road and Hell Gate Bridge, which gave the New 
Haven entrance into the Pennsylvania Terminal in 
New York City. They are obviously not in competi- 
tion. It would seem, by the rule of reason, that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would permit the 
mutual control of these railroads to continue. 

But the former action of the attorney general 
in separating the control of the New Haven and the 
Boston & Maine, indicates that, despite the ex- 
pedient of the Pennroad Corporation, the Pennsyl- 
vania will face a severe legal contest if it seeks to retain 
its indirect control of the Boston & Maine. Some 
railroad men do not believe the Pennsylvania will 
make this effort. 

Undoubtedly, if the Pennsylvania should want to 
sell the Boston & Maine, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
would make a bid for it. The C. & O. has said it is 
willing to remain outside New England, provided the 
other trunk lines follow a like policy; but it knows that 
the New York Central has no intention of relinquish- 
ing the Boston & Albany, and that the Pennsylvania 
has no intention of releasing the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. 

However questionable may have been the Penn- 
sylvania’s judgment in indirectly acquiring control of 
the Boston & Maine, its seizure of the New Haven is 
one of undoubted economic value. The Pennsy]l- 
vania, at a cost of one hundred million dollars is elec- 
trifying its lines from New York to Philadelphia and 
Washington. The New Haven is electrified from 
New York to the city of New Haven, and it has con- 
sidered the possibility of electrifying to Boston. 

From the broad viewpoint, the relations of the 
Pennsylvania will depend for their justification on a 
school of thought holding that the short-line railroad 
has the lesser chance of survival with the new forms of 
transportation—that what New England requires is 
trunk-line and not terminal railroad service. If this 
school prevails, the Pennsylvania would be permitted 
to retain its hold of the New Haven. 

This view is held by the minority dissenters in the 
New England Railroad Committee. The majority 
holds for control of New England railroads by New 
England. Whatever the result of this conflicting 
opinion, the Pennsylvania in respect to domination of 
New England railroads is in a position defined as con- 
sisting of nine tenths of the law. 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Made up of seven constituent republics, each with subsidiary autonomous areas and 
its own scheme of government, modeled after the federated system. The seven are: 
Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic (R. S. F. S. R., comprising 68 per cent 
of the total population and having its capital at Moscow), Ukraine, Transcaucasia, 
White Russia, Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, and Tadjikistan. 


| 
All-Union Congress of Soviets 


The supreme national authority, to which executive, legislative, and judicial branches 
are equally responsible. Meets once every two years or so, to ratify recent government 
activities and to outline future policies. Representation is based on population, and the 
delegates are elected, not by enfranchised citizens direct but by provincial congresses. 


| 
Central Executive Committee (Tzik) 


Meets thrice yearly to legislate; has final say, except when the congress is in session. 


A joint body, it is composed of two par- When the Tzik isnot Elected by the Tzik are the 





liamentary chambers which also function sitting, supreme au- members of two other organs 
separately: thority is vestedin the of government: 
| | PRESIDIUM Supreme Budget 
Council Council Composed of 27 members, Court Commission 
of the Union of Nationalities nine designated by each 


council and nine by the 
469 members, chosen 138 members—five from joint body. 
from delegates of thesev- each republic and one 
en republics in propor- from every autonomous 
tion to their population. area, irrespective of size. 


: J ' NATIONAL CONGRESS 








a 
Ea 
of the Communist Party 
Council of People’s Commissars Meets every year or two to elect 
Akin to our own Cabinet, it includes: executive personnel 
Chairman (a sort of prime minister) | | 
3 Vice Chairmen Central Central Committee 
12 Commissars, having charge of: Control pe ee ee 
Foreign Affairs Workers’ and Peasants’ In- Committee istrative body of about 
se “— a —— i organ yf seventy members, whose 
oreign lrade griculture si . 
ee ll al i 185 clected secretary general is now 
Water Transport Finance members Stalin. 
Posts and Telegraph Supreme Council of National h dui . 
Internal Supply nen sad hg a — 
are to “wate ait 
Head of Gosplan at waa Political Bureau 
Head of O. G. P. U. (sits with council but 5d (Politburo) 
has no vote) The core of party dicta- 


torship, it decides major 
policies and appoint- 


O.G.P.U. Gosplan Council Fulfill- 4 seete, “te He Cuvee ou 
Military and State Plan- for Labor ment Com-| J oseph V. Stalin ) 4y government officials. 


- F Among its ten members, 
— a and De- mission selected by the Central 


fense — 2 Committee, is all-power- 
members is— Jul— 


Under the Council are the following: 
































Communists and Soviets _ 


By EUGENE LYONS 


example of the contrast between the written 
forms of government and the unwritten sub- 
stance of power as we may witness in Russia today. 

In the constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, which we shall call the Soviet Union for 
short, there is not a word about the Communist party. 
Yet the government of that gigantic country cannot 
be properly understood without reference to the 
political organization which dominates it. 

The governmental structure is a machine operated 
by a single, highly centralized, and dictatorial party. 
For the real center of Soviet rule we must therefore 
look in the party rather than in the government. The 
actual membership of the party is carefully restricted 
in order to keep it small, unified, and absolutely 
disciplined. It aims to be the sharp, steel-like spear- 
head of a mass movement rather than the whole spear. 

The party members everywhere function through 
“cells” in factories, offices, collective farms, and so 
on. Further up in the scale there are city, district, 
or provincial committees. At intervals of one or two 
years a national congress of the party selects the 
personnel of the two highest organs of the party—the 
Central Committee and the Central Control Com- 
mittee—and these are the real centers of Soviet power. 

Joseph V. Stalin is secretary-general of the Central 
Committee, and Andrew A. Andreyev heads the 
Central Control Committee. 

The personnel includes several of the highest govern- 
ment officials, like Premier Molotov and War Commis- 
sar Voroshilov. But that is incidental. As members 
of the Politburo they wield more genuine power than 
they do as officials. Indeed, the outstanding Soviet 


Ri cane has history provided such a startling 


leader, Stalin, holds only a minor government post. | 


His personal powers, well-nigh dictatorial, are made 
felt through his position as secretary-general of the 
Central Committee and member of the Politburo. 

Now let us consider the governmental set-up, as 
presented in schematized form on the opposite page. 
The chart is self-explanatory; what follows, however, 
will serve to complement the picture. 


The Union Has No “Chief Executive” 


The Soviet Union is a close-knit federation of re- 
publics somewhat along the pattern of the United 
States. The associated republics retain large local 
jurisdiction, including even the constitutional right 
to withdraw from the Union. Foreign affairs and 
other matters affecting the nation as a whole are in 
the hands of the central government, whose capital 
is Moscow. 

President of the largest of the republics, the R.S.F. 
S.R., is Michael I. Kalinin, and he is therefore popu- 
larly though incorrectly described as the President 
of the whole country. In fact, he acts the réle of the 
nation’s chief executive in diplomatic functions and 
on other occasions calling for such an official. 


Being the institution most closely resembling the 
ordinary legislative body known in western Europe, 
the Central Executive Committee, or Tzik, is often 
referred to as the Soviet parliament. The presidents 
of the seven associated republics constitute a presiding 
group, each of whom takes a turn at conducting the 
joint sessions. Abel S. Yenukidze is secretary of the 
Tzik. 

The premier or chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars is Viacheslav M. Molotov. The vice- 
chairmen are Yan E. Rudzutak, Valerian V. Kuiby- 
shev, and Andrew A. Andreyev. 


Soviet Russia—Gigantic Supertrust! 


It must be remembered, in any careful study, that 
the Soviet régime, with the entire economic life of the 
nation in its control, is a good deal more than a 
political apparatus. It is also a gigantic business 
organization, a supertrust. The planning and ad- 
ministration of the supertrust are done by the State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan) and the Supreme 
Council of National Economy respectively. The 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection is a ministry 
unique in the world. Its purpose is to keep an eye on 
the whole government, as it were—a sort of “‘organ- 
ized conscience” to check up the work of the other 
commissariats. 

A number of the commissariats—agriculture, 
finance, and labor, for instance—have their counter- 
parts in the constituent republics; others—Foreign 
Affairs, War, Transportation, and so on—exist only 
for the Soviet Union as a whole. 

The individual republics have the following com- 
missariats not possessed by the Union: Education, 
Health, Justice, and Social Welfare, since these are 
functions exclusively within the jurisdiction of the 
separate republics. For the R.S.F.S.R. the com- 
missar of Education is Andrew S. Bubnov. 

Municipal, village, district, and provincial govern- 
ments are conducted by Soviets which select local 
central executive committees to run things between 
sessions. Only the smallest local Soviets are elected 
directly by the voters assembled in mass meetings. 
These basic Soviets elect delegates to the next higher 
Soviets and the latter in turn to the regional or re- 
publican Soviets—a pyramiding process which re- 
moves the highest organs many stages from the ordi- 
nary voting peasant or worker. The system is es- 
pecially suited to permit an ever larger infiltration of 
members of the Communist party as the importance 
of the Soviet increases. Thus the simple village 
Soviet may have only one or two Communists in it, 
but the Central Executive Committee of the Soviet 
Union usually has a majority of Communists. 

Officials do not- have to be members of the Com- 
munist party. But the most important posts, includ- 
ing all the leadership of commissariats, are held by 
Communists. 











Scents That Make Dollars 


Next the wave of fragrance? 
By GOVE HAMBIDGE 


of a shock. No, I’m not referring to the price 

of rubber. I’m referring to its odor. An 
advertising agency in the Middle West sent out a 
questionnaire to a great many people asking them 
what they consider the world’s most objectionable 
smells. The two most objectionable odors turned out 
to be garlic and perspiration. Fair enough. But 
the third most unpleasant smell was that of rubber. 
Not burning rubber, either, mind you. Just plain 
rubber. 

Now rubber has its own personal odor, surely— 
a raincoat, a rubber tire, for instance. But you 
wouldn’t find a rubber man in the country who would 
agree that it is unpleasant. He actually likes it. As 
one rubber man put it to me, it’s a harmless and 
friendly odor that has been with him all his life, 
through years of success and years of trouble and 
adversity. Hence the shock when he found that a lot 
of people voted it the third most disagreeable smell. 

But last December there was a big dinner of rubber 
men in New York. At that dinner, boxes of rubber 
bands were handed around. The gentlemen present 
were asked to smell them. They sniffed; and instead 
of the familiar odor of rubber, their noses encountered 
the odor of lilac. Rubber coasters for the glasses were 
also used at this dinner. They exhaled an even 
stronger flowery smell. Through the science and 
the art of the perfumer, that rubber odor had been 


i 4-2 manufacturers recently had something 


completely killed, and other more agreeable smells 


had taken its place. 


Color and Form Plus— 


To smell or not to smell—that is the question con- 
fronting a good many industrial products today. 

The sales value of color has been proved. Yet a 
few years ago nobody except a few crazy artists knew 
or thought much about color—certainly not the 
average business man or manufacturer. Today he is 
even painting his factory machinery in bright colors 
for the psychological effect. Form came along with 
color. There is little doubt that we are entering on a 
renascence of form, in which modern architecture 
and modern furniture are only one phase. 

Pleasant odors offer one more appeal to the sense of 
beauty, to the human instinct for pleasure or enjoy- 
ment. Odor therefore becomes another factor to be 
considered by the business man and the manufacturer. 
To be sure, nobody so far has known or thought very 
much about odor except perfumers. But that doesn’t 
say it isn’t important. 

The skunk, in fact, offers living proof that it is im- 
portant. He is one of the handsomest little creatures 


you would want to see, but his good looks don’t do 
him any good. He is an outcast from decent society; 
nobody wants him around; most people would go to 
any lengths to avoid him. And when you do get any- 
where near a skunk, smell becomes the most important 
thing in life. It is a factor powerful enough to make 
you climb trees. 


Smells That Lead to Sales 


On the other hand, consider a pine forest or the 
open sea. Would the first be half as attractive with- 
out its resinous fragrance or the second without its 
clean, salty tang? Odor is one of Nature’s big selling 
points, and she uses it with great success. Even the 
names of the sundry seductive ladies famous in history 
bring to mind the whiff of some elusive perfume. An 
intoxicating odor is traditionally part and parcel of 
seductiveness. 

If odor is one of the chief selling points with that 
most persuasive old dame, Nature, why shouldn’t it 
be with the manufacturer? Well, he is just beginning 
to think about it with some seriousness. He is begin- 
ning to see the possibilities in a new science of scent 
control in industry. 

From the standpoint of smell, there are two things 
that may be done with a manufactured product. An 
unpleasant odor may be neutralized so there is no odor 
left at all; or a pleasant odor may be added to the 
product, whether it had an odor to begin with or not. 

In either case, it is usually a question of using 
pleasantly odoriferous materials in the product. But 
not always. Sometimes it is possible to eliminate a 
bad odor rather than to cover it up. 

Take paint as an example. As one chemist re- 
marked to me, many of the old ideas about paint are 
now out of date. Paints have been developed in 
which ingredients thought absolutely necessary a few 
years ago are not used at all. These paints contain 
no linseed oil, no white lead, and no turpentine. In 
these products the odors of linseed oil and of turpen- 
tine so long associated with paint are eliminated. 

Or take paper. Many coated papers used for print- 
ing had, until a short time ago, a distinctly unpleasant 
odor; some still have it. This odor came from the 
casein used as a coating. Casein is an animal product 
taken from milk, and it is subject to spoilage. That 
spoilage was responsible for most of the bad odor of 
coated paper. If the casein is handled under sanitary 
conditions and kept with preservatives, and if any 
surplus is dumped out at the end of the day, the bad 
odor does not develop. 

Soaps, again. Many soaps in the old days had a 
very bad smell. This was partly due to the use of 
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low-grade fats and to fats or oils that had become 
rancid. But nowadays manufacturers don’t put ran- 
cid fatsin soap. Another unpleasant odor eliminated. 
Incidentally, it is good business for manufacturers to 
spend a cent a cake for perfume for toilet soap selling 
at ten cents a cake. 

Sanitation and care in manufacturing, in other 
words, will often remove the cause of a bad smell. 

But of course that doesn’t tell the whole story. In- 
gredients with a disagreeable odor have to be used in 
some products. In that case the odor can be covered 
up. In the manufacture of most laundry soaps, some 
perfume is used to cover up the odor of strong- 
smelling ingredients—as little as two pounds, perhaps, 
to every thousand pounds of soap. Only an expert 
nose such as perfumers have could detect that amount 
of perfume; all the average user is aware of is that the 
soap has a neutral and not unpleasant smell. By 
increasing his odoriferous material to eight pounds per 
thousand, the manufacturer could scent his laundry 
soap. 
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of paper and enable a magazine editor to get out a 
magazine that any reader would be glad to hold close 
to his nose. A hundredth of a cent’s worth of per- 
fume will scent a box of rubber bands.” 


Away With “Horrid” Disinfectants! 


“No, costs have not been reduced through the 
development of new perfume materials so much as 
through a better understanding of the kind of perfume 
to use in any given case. We now analyze an un- 
pleasant odor and find out what chemical substance 
causes it. That substance is made part of the new 
odor. Some fly sprays, for instance, made of kero- 
sene and pyrethrum powder, used to be scented with 
five or six per cent of wintergreen oil. Now we know 
of eight or ten different materials that can be used in 
much smaller quantities than wintergreen oil because 
their odor blends with that of kerosene to make the 
final odor desired. Two tenths of one per cent of one 
of these ingredi- 
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And, the per- 
fumer adds, this could be done at a very low cost. 
Dr. Eric Kunz, one of the officials in Givaudan 
Delawanna, Inc., a well-known perfume house, is a 
leader in this new field of scent control in industry. 
“The nubbin of the matter,” he said when we were 
talking about it, “is that we have reached the point 
in perfume chemistry where we can do almost any 
given job of scent control without adding materially 
to the cost of the product. For ten dollars, for in- 
stance, we can scent thirty-five thousand pounds 


added a _ small 
percentage of phenol (carbolic acid) as a sterilizer, 
which settled the difficulty but did not create 
an agreeable odor. They then found that many of 
the ingredients used by perfumers are as effective 
disinfectants as is phenol; some have a much higher 
phenol (Rideal-Walker) coefficient. They now use 
perfume materials for sterilizing, which give their 
shades the faintest agreeable odor. Incidentally, in 
one hospital, I am told, white uniforms and the like 
are now sterilized with aromatic products. 
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In Roxy’s Theater, in New York, perfumes are 
spread throughout the whole auditorium by blowing 
them through the ducts of the ventilating system. 
What’s more, the odor is changed every week. 

Several manufacturers are now adding a trace of 
odor to silk stockings. Scented toilet paper has been 
on the market for some time, so successfully that two 
new perfumes are being added. Carter, manufactur- 
ing inks, pastes, and sundry other items, is deodorizing 
and scenting a good many of his products. Some 
printing inks are being perfumed. Two or three 
manufacturers of artificial leather are now scenting it 
so that it not only looks but smells like real leather. 
For about seven dollars, says Dr. Kunz, some ten 
thousand yards of artificial leather can be made to 
smell like the real thing. Incidentally, almost any 
natural odor can now be imitated by the perfume 
chemist. 


Glue That’s a Pleasure to Smell 


Fine Russian leather had a characteristic odor be- 
cause birch bark was used in the tanning process. 
People knew it by the smell; so now the odor has to be 
added to leather of the Russian type. One manu- 


_ facturer is adding a distinctive odor to all of his 
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leather, which helps to make it easily identifiable by 
the trade. 

These are mere indications, say the perfume ex- 
perts, of what might be done. In rubber goods alone 
there is a large field, since many kinds of toilet articles, 
sickroom supplies, and articles of wearing apparel are 
made of rubber, not to mention floor coverings, seat 
cushions, camp mattresses, and so on. One manu- 
facturer of vulcanizing agents and anti-oxidants has 
recently developed two new perfumes: one for de- 
odorizing rubber, one for scenting it “like an old- 
fashioned flower garden.” 

Glue is another thing; probably a good hundred 
million pounds are used every year, all of which would 
be better off if it had another smell. New automobiles 
might be perfumed; the Cadillac has been, I am told, 
to good advantage, and Ford is said to be working on 
the problem. Everything in which linseed oil ap- 
pears might advantageously be scented—including 
linoleum. And of course a great variety of fabrics 
might well carry a trace of perfume. , 


Are You “Odor-Blind’’? 


Out of every ten people, it is estimated, there are 
two or three who have a very poorly developed sense 
of smell, and two or three who are strongly influenced 
by smell—sometimes more than by sight or touch. 
So says E. C. Crocker, a chemist and perfume expert 
who has also pioneered in this industrial field for 
Arthur D. Little’s organization. If 70 or 80 per cent 
of all buyers are conscious of odor, and one fourth 
of these are quite strongly influenced by it, odor would 
seem to be worth trying for its sales appeal. Crocker 
points out that the percentage of people who are in- 
sensitive to odors is little if any greater than the 
percentage who are color-blind—one man out of every 
Six. 

This eager young chemist and I got to talking at 
some length about this odd business of odors. Among 
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other things, he said that whereas men are more often 
color-blind than women, women are more often in- 
sensitive to odors than men. There is a difference, 
too, in the odors preferred by the two sexes. Men like 
spicy odors, women don’t—perhaps because spice 
reminds them of the kitchen, which they want to get 
away from. Women are very sensitive to burnt odors; 
men aren’t. Women like the odor of musk, even when 
it is quite rank; men don’t. 

Why are women more often insensitive to odors 
than men? A possible explanation offered by Crocker: 
women are inclined to associate the sense of smell 
with animals, and to regard it as a bit indelicate and 
not in good repute. It goes without saying that the 
sense of smell is stronger in animals than in man— 
witness the dog. More than ninety per cent of the 
brain of a fish is devoted to taste and smell, less than 
ten per cent of the brain ofa man. But in this whole 
field of sense physiology and sense psychology, there 
is need for much research. 

The people with the keenest noses, I suppose, 
gravitate into the perfume industry. Crocker, for 
instance, along with his co-worker, L. F. Henderson, 
is more influenced by odor than by sight, and he can 
remember smells better than things he has seen. He 
can follow the trail of a fox for a considerable distance, 
he told me, and he thinks any dog that couldn’t would 
be pretty dumb. But at that, the keenest human 
sense of smell is a cipher compared with that of some 
insects. It has been shown that a male Chinese silk 
moth can detect the odor of a female in a cage seven 
miles away. The United States government is now 
buying several thousand pounds of geraniol every 
year. Geraniol has a rose odor, and it attracts Japa- 
nese beetles a mile away. When they arrive at the 
source of the odor they find a meal of poisoned mo- 
lasses waiting for them. 


Smelling Out New Fields for Science 


Crocker and Henderson have done a good deal of 
work in analyzing and classifying odors, to try to get 
some semblance of scientific order into a field that 
now depends almost exclusively on the human ele- 
ment. 

They have tentatively divided all odors into four 
elementary odor sensations: fragrant, acid or sour, 
burnt, and caprylic, which means goatlike. Most 
odors contain all four elements in varying proportions, 
and the one or two that predominate determine the 
final character of the odor. They have even at- 
tempted to indicate mathematically the proportion 
of each of the four elements in a large number of odors, 
which they do by smelling for each element, one at a 
time, and assigning it a number in accordance with its 
strength. They say that even a dub at smells can 
be taught this trick. 

Right now these two scent enthusiasts are working 
on odors that cancel or neutralize each other, much 
after the manner of complementary colors when they 
are mixed. Which suggests the idea that some day 
we may have an odor spectrum something like a color 
spectrum. 

Research in such problems as these is immensely 
stimulated by the possibilities glimpsed in this young 
science of scent control in industry. 
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Comies Go Bié Business 


By BURR PRICE 


UD FISHER maintains that his pitiful little Jeff 
B is cherished in the hearts of millions because 

of fundamental human sympathy for a person 
who forever is getting socked. The tiny fellow is ludi- 
crous in resisting the brutalities of Mutt. Hence the 
laughs. 

There is nothing of compassion toward anemic and 
thin-chested competitors in the attitude of the big 
boys in the very serious industry of supplying whole- 
sale printed entertainment to American newspapers. 
Dominating elements in the syndicate and news- 
paper world are perpetually girded for a battle of sur- 
vival. Behind the war are orthodox economic causes: 
increasing costs of manufacturing, selling, and dis- 
tributing, the acute problem of percentages demanded 
by artists and writers, cheap competition, and shrink- 
age of markets resulting from the growing practice 
of merging daily newspapers. The sale, for example, 
of the New York World, which controlled a magnif- 
icent assortment of comics and features, vitally af- 
fected the syndicate line-up throughout the country. 

Such is the shifting scene of syndicate battle that 
the great press associations, powerful independent 
syndicates, and those controlled by large metropoli- 
tan newspapers have been expanding, absorbing, con- 
solidating, interlocking, and generally engaging in 
corporate practices associated with the making of 
big ones out of little ones. 

Strips, full-page comics, and cartoons are the back- 
bone and sinew of the newspaper syndicates, occupying 
a dominant sales position with respect to the rest of 
the product, such as articles, serials, fiction, and de- 
partmentalized features. Syndicated output is a recog- 
nized dollars-and-cents asset to any newspaper. It is 
accepted that Heywood Broun’s column jumped the 
circulation of the New York Telegram twenty thou- 
sand copies a day; now the Telegram has bought 
the World papers and publishes not only a solid page 
of former World comics but certain individual car- 
toons and specialized columns. The circulation has 
gone up largely, and, with due respect to the Telegram 
as an aggressive news sheet, it is inevitable that high 
percentages of this circulation increase are attribut- 
able to followers of given comic characters. Years ago 
William Randolph Hearst paid the best legal minds 
obtainable to try to keep trade-mark rights to Bud 
Fisher’s property, Mutt and Jeff, which is slightly 
more valuable than most gold mines. 

It is no exaggeration to say that this canned ma- 
terial supplies the vitamins of life to American news- 
papers. It builds the red corpuscles of reader interest, 
without which they die. Apropos, read this digest of 
the substance of a recent issue of Mr. and Mrs., 
celebrated characters created by the late Clare 
Briggs and continued anonymously by the New York 


Herald-Tribune Syndicate because of its established 
value: 

Mr. changes his evening paper from the Bugle to 
the Whoopee at the suggestion of a friend. Mrs. is 
heart-broken, as she prefers the Bugle because of Dr. 
Gargle’s column of medical advice. The Whoopee’s 
syndicated specialist is Dr. Blop, whom she cannot 
tolerate. Mr. laughs scornfully at such feminine 
whimsy, until he learns that Dr. 
Blop considers tobacco is poison- 
ous. Puffing deeply on his cigar, 
Mr. announces that they will go 
back the next day to the Bugle 
and to Dr. Gargle. 

More truth than humor in that! 

Once a paper’s value was meas- 
ured by its news and editorials; 
now, by their features shall ye 
know them—and buy them! 

Syndicates have changed the 
character of the American news- 
paper in the past twenty years, that is, since the 
invention of the comic strip. This is particularly 
true of the afternoon editions, which I believe 
could not survive were it not for their strips, 
fashion hints, beauty tips, menus, advice to the 
lovelorn and to the seeker after health, cross-word 
puzzles, and serial fiction as furnished by the syndi- 
cates, plus national sporting and race results. 

England evolved the syndicate idea in the’80’s, when 
S. S. McClure imported it with marked success, but 
the syndicate business as operated in 1931 is no re- 
lation to its father. In the old days it was an orderly 
little retail affair; now it is a wholesale manufactur- 
ing and jobbing industry, controlling its own raw 
material and cutting it up into products of its own pat- 
tern and design. 

Advent of the comic strip in 1907 gave it the im- 
petus which has put it in the big business class, and 
this is true despite the quality of the fiction and 
articles and diversification of other matter now dis- 
tributed. Attempts have been made by sociologists 
and critics to analyze the strips as fundamental Amer- 
ican humor, as symbols revealing “the normal rela- 
tion of American men and women to cultural and in- 
tellectual values,” as monotonous stupidities which 
rank in national popular appeal second only to the 
motion pictures with their twenty million daily fol- 
lowers. 

Bud Fisher, however, had nothing akin to a psy- 
chological or satirical urge when he did his first Mutt. 
He had a job at twenty-two dollars a week on the San 
Francisco Chronicle, he wanted more money, he 
could draw, he had a natural flair for free-hand vul- 
garity, and he had an idea. Had Fisher been a less 
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persistent genius the comic strip would have been 
lost to the world. His editor maintained that no one 
would read a thing which ran across seven columns; 
people were accustomed to reading downwise! 

Once inaugurated, Mutt was a huge success, de- 
picting as he did the life at Emeryville race track 
across the bay from San Francisco. Jeff was created 
after a year. Mutt had been put in an asylum as 
a result of his idiocies, and there he met a tiny being 
who suffered with the hallucination of grandeur. He 
was, he admitted, none other than James J. Jeffries, 
heavyweight champion of the world. The drollery 
made an instant hit with readers of the strip, and Jeff 
has been a fixture since. 


Some Comic Classics 


Long before Fisher’s time, other artists had done 
full-page comics for the colored supplements of Sun- 
day newspapers. The New York World pioneered this 
field with a Funnyside issued first on November 18, 
1889. C. W. Kahles created Clarence the Cop, to 
the intense annoyance of the New York Police de- 
partment. Who can forget the furor of the moralists 
of the day over R. F. Outcault’s Yellow Kid, or the 
delight of parents and children alike at the actions 
of the same man’s Buster Brown? Winsor McKay’s 
Little Nemo was an imaginative treat. Foxy Grandpa 
(by Schultz), Happy Hooligan (by Opper), and the 
slapstick Katzenjammer Kids (by Dirks), were na- 
tional characters of the Sabbath day. But they 
were available only once a week. Something of the 
ilk was needed for daily use. Fisher came along with 
the winning idea. 

Mutt and Jeff have made Fisher a millionaire with 
landed estates and racing stables. Hearst, first to 
grasp the circulation importance of the comics, took 
Fisher to the San Francisco Examiner on a salary 
of forty-five dollars a week, only to lose him in 1913 
when John N. Wheeler, now a dominant figure in the 
battle of the syndicates, offered Fisher a minimum 
guaranty of one thousand dollars 
a week. Hearst fought the loss of 
the title, but Fisher defeated him in 
court by reason of a rare piece of ) 
foresight. On the last three days 
of his employment by the San 
Francisco Chronicle he had let- 
tered onto his drawing, “Copy- 
right, 1907, H. C. Fisher,” thus 
establishing prior right. 

Imitations, adaptations, and, 

e ee a Courtesy 

if personal opinion be allowed, im- New York Herald-Tribune 
provements were soon in the field. 

George McManus started with the Newlyweds and 
then devised Bringing Up Father. Cliff Sterrett’s 
Polly and Her Pals and Gene Byrne’s Reg’lar Fellers 
caught immediate national followings. Sidney Smith’s 
Andy Gump is now an international character and 
has made Smith even wealthier than Bud Fisher. 
Another early strip worker was George Herriman, 
who began with the Dingbat Family and then cre- 
ated the immortal Krazy Kat. 

In the early days the strip was simply a daily gag 
or wheeze enacted by the characters. About 1914, 
modifications of the continued story crept in; still 
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later, events of history and digests of classic litera- 
ture were illustrated for the edification of the visual- 
minded. 

Closely akin to the strip, but to me far more ef- 
fective and employed by men of greater talent and 
genius, is the panel comic or cartoon, as exemplified 
in the work of H. T. Webster, Albert Freuh, the 
late Clare Briggs, and the late T. 
A. Dorgan, beloved as “Tad,” 
whose Indoor Sports holds Ameri- 
can foibles up to pitiless ridicule. 
Briggs’s When a Feller Needs a 
Friend and Days of Real Sport are 
classics. 

A few big business statistics: 

At the beginning of 1931 the 
newspaper syndicate industry had 
grown to the point where there 
were on the market about 235 
separate comic strips, full-page comics, panels, car- 
toons, and pieces of art work, some 850 pieces 
of general and special feature material, and 75 
pieces designed for sporting pages—a grand total 
of 1,160 pieces. There were 95 syndicates engaged 
in the production and distribution of these items. 
All things being equal, each syndicate would have 
had about twelve features, but as a matter of fact 
twelve great groups controlled 90 per cent of the 
comics and the same twelve sold more than 50 per 
cent of the general syndicate features. Monopoly 
there! 





Jockeying for the Rail 
Throughout 1930 the Big Twelve had been jockey- 


ing for strategic position by consolidations and the 
acquisition of new product. One already powerful 
organization, the United Features Syndicate, has 
greatly profited since the New York World was bought 
by Scripps-Howard newspapers, which control not 
only United Features but the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association and the United Press as well. Through 
separate negotiations the New York World Syndi- 
cate, which had been one of the Big Twelve, becomes 
a unit of United Features, giving the latter what is 
known in the industry as a blanket service. A few 
World features purchased directly by the Telegram 
and certain others taken over by the Herald-Tribune, 
the Post, and the American are not included. 

William Randolph Hearst, already intrenched with 
King Features and International Features, added to 
his string last year by buying the Central Press As- 
sociation, of Cleveland. The Hearst syndicates, of 
course, have an important primary distribution outlet 
in the thirty-odd Hearst owned or controlled dailies, 
all large users of this type of matter. 

Another dominant element in the syndicate field, 
with comics and features, is the Associated Press, 
which “went funny,” so to speak, about two years 
ago. Rapidly changing conditions in American journ- 
alism forced the addition of strips, cartoons, and de- 
partmentalized features by the AP, which for years 
had prided itself in dealing solely in news unadorned. 
It saw the handwriting on the wall and gave to its 
afternoon members a service nicely balanced between 
serious dispatches and slapstick humor, 
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These developments within the realm of the three 
great wire-service-newspaper chains—Hearst owns 
the International News Service—were a direct chal- 
lenge to large independent syndicates, which was 
promptly met. A consolidation was effected between 
the Bell Syndicate, owned by John N. Wheeler, the 
North American Newspaper Alliance, a codperative 
organization of forty or more 
powerful dailies, and the Asso- 
ciated Newspapers, Inc., headed 
by H. H. McClure. Lumped to- 
gether, the product of this merger 
is hard to beat. The Bell Syndi- 
cate also is selling agent for the 
Chicago Daily News Foreign Ser- 
vice. 

Production costs are a vital ele- 
ment in the syndicate world. 
Prices paid for material are almost 
as high in some instances as sala- 
ries of film stars. Bud Fisher 
averages well over a quarter of a million dollars a 
year from Mutt and Jeff. Sidney Smith, creator of 
Andy Gump, does as well, if not better, while there 
are a score or more artists whose incomes range be- 
tween fifty and seventy-five thousand dollars a year. 
The New York Herald-Tribune Syndicate has a 
payroll of ten thousand dollars a week for its 
stars, staff artists, and writers. The cost of features 
to individual newspapers varies in ratio to circula- 
tion and territory, the extremes being three hun- 
dred dollars a week—seldom charged—down to three 
dollars a week. 

The buying problem of editors is as difficult as the 
selling problem of the syndicates, in an inverse man- 
ner. If an editor controls the field, either morning or 
afternoon, in his district he can almost dictate prices 
to a syndicate salesman; but if he has a rival who 
would like, for circulation reasons, to annex a na- 
tionally known comic strip or feature it is the syndi- 
cate salesman who, as contract renewal time draws 
near, casually mentions a somewhat higher price than 
the editor has been paying—and gets it, too, if the edi- 
tor is wise. Otherwise the rival paper gets the feature. 


A Few Things Are Sacred 


New sales and renewals depend, of course, on the 
sustained merit of a strip. Appeal, perhaps, is the 
better word. Day in and day out, month in and 
month out, the comic artists must produce regularly 
a standardized drawing with lines which will hold 
the interest of tens and hundreds of thousands of 
readers. If these men have genius it is that they go 
on forever doing the same thing in a way that seems 
fresh. 

It is far from easy. The struggle for ideas is fre- 
quently desperate because the strip men, though they 
must ever be topical, cannot deal in strictly current 
events, as do the straight political cartoonists, owing 
to the lapse of time between the completion of the 
work and its appearance in the papers. Furthermore, 
there are a variety of taboos and restrictions: race 
and religious sensibilities must never bé offended, 
motherhood and marital relationships are sacred. 
An off-color gag is out. 
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Rube Goldberg says that sometimes he does a 
strip in an hour; at others he has struggled over his 
board as long as eighteen hours before an idea arrives. 
In the early days, I have seen Cliff Sterrett stare at 
a blank piece of paper an entire afternoon, and then 
go home in disgust. 

Syndicates now employ idea men, ghost-artists, 
and ghost-writers who are called on in times of 
illness or when the creators want to get away for a 
normal rest or vacation. Some are on the syndicate 
payrolls, some are the individual employees of the 
strip men themselves. 


Not Art—But It Sells 


The artists work well in advance of publication 
date—six and eight weeks in the case of material for 
the colored Sunday supplements and about three 
weeks ahead for daily strips. Fontaine Fox, however, 
with his three-column panel, insists on taking up to 
the manufacturing deadline to deliver his work; he 
feels that his sort of thing must be more nearly in 
tune with current events than the others. His stuff 
is done a week before publication. 

When the completed drawings are delivered by the 
artists the syndicates make photo-engravings of them, 
and of this “‘cut”’ as many duplicates as are neces- 
sary are made. These are in the form of matrices, 
or “‘mats.” A mat is a patented combination of tissue 
paper, a substance not unlike blotting paper, and 
paste. When put on the engraving 
in a soft state, and subjected to 
pressure and intense heat, it comes 
forth as a rigid, brittle piece of 
board, bearing the impression of the 
original. This mat iscarefully packed 
and sent by first-class mail to sub- 
scribing papers, which make a cast 
~ from it in metal, ready to put in 
ourtesy 
New York Herald-Tribune their page forms. 

The shipping departments of the 
syndicates operate on a clockwork schedule. If the 
mats are late, they go out by air mail. Nothing 
must stand in the way of prompt delivery of a 
comic strip. The great American public must be 
served! 

There can be no quarrel with the broadest possible 
syndication of good fiction, humor, opinion, house- 
hold advice, or great news features; but the conven- 
tionalized idiocies of the comic strips are quite another 
thing. Frank Weitenkampf, in the Bookman a few 
years ago, characterized their universal concept and 
execution: “Doughnut smoke rings, side-stepping 
mouths, profuse sweat drops, pop eyes, exclamation 
points and interrogation points starting from the 
cranium to register surprise and query, black clouds 
hovering above to indicate gloom, musical notes 
floating from the mouth to simulate whistling or sing- 
ing, zigzag lines rising from the forehead to picture 
the birth of an idea, figures falling backward or shoot- 
ing upward to make a climax!” 

They aren’t art. They aren’t humor. But they are 
an economic necessity. Somewhere in heaven, I 
imagine, men like Greeley and Dana and Bowles 
and Melville Stone are enacting a celestial version 
of “Laugh, Clown, Laugh,” 
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Atlanta 
(Che city . poe sons 


By FREEMAN TILDEN 


Photographs by William Rittase 


extraordinarily rapid development of Atlanta, 

the metropolis of the Southeast. The shrewd- 
est, if not exactly the kindest, may be called the 
Maconian theory. Do not confuse this with the 
Baconian theory; that is “another pair of sleeves,” as 
our French friends say. 

A haughty citizen of Macon, Georgia, being asked 
to what he attributed the great growth of Atlanta, 
replied tartly: “Well, you see the people in Atlanta, 
not having any traditions to look back upon, nor any 
historic shrines to worship at, just naturally began to 
think about themselves. They didn’t have anything 
to do but get to work.” There is salt in the remark, 
even though it arose from the distaste of an aristo- 
cratic town, tracing its descent from Hernando de 
Soto, year 1540, at seeing a parvenu rise so smartly 
in the world. 

It is true that Atlanta started from absolute scratch, 
in 1837. It had no family, no history, no heirlooms. 
It even lacked a name. 


[esta are several theories to account for the 


A City in Search of a Name 


At first they called the infant metropolis Terminus— 
rather foolishly, it would seem, since it was at its begin- 
ning, not its end. As it was plain, even to the least 
imaginative, that a town called Terminus would never 
get very far in the world, somebody took pity on it 
and called it Marthasville. This was a little better, 
but not good enough. You can’t go to New York 
and say that you come from Marthasville, and expect 
people to believe that you are situated on a rail- 
road. The next name—Atlanta—was a good one, 
and it stuck. 

No; I am not doing justice to the man that finally 
named this city. The name is not merely a good one. 
It isa great one. There is something about the word 
Atlanta that makes it unforgettable. It is both musi- 
cal and impressive. You get the idea of beauty and 
power. 

A tourist, idly gazing at a list of cities, with- 
out caring particularly where he went, would be 
seized by the allurement of this word. Equally, the 


Atlanta’s Five Points marks the concentration 
point of one of the world’s five most valuable 
real estate areas. It also marks the spot where - 
the first city father drove a stake deep into the 
ground and gave his town a name. Above—A 
sample of a product that turns Atlanta wheels. 





head of a great corporation, at a loss to know where to 
open a branch office in the Southeast, would un- 
consciously be swayed a little by these sounding 
syllables. There /s something in a name. 

But Atlanta had more than a fine name, of course. 
It came into existence because it was a strategic spot 
of earth. Stephen A. Long—the young engineer for 
whom Longs Peak in Colorado was named—knew 
instinctively, when he drove a stake in the red clay 
soil, one day in 1837, that here was to be a great center 
of railroads. It was a day of prodigious development 
in the new science of transportation. The Western & 
Atlantic, for which Long was surveying, was followed 
by others, joining the East to the Southwest, the South 
to the Midwest, the South to the Northeast. But 
always these railroads came into Atlanta. 

In 1845, John C. Calhoun, speaking at Memphis, 
uttered a remarkable prediction, in the light of suc- 
ceeding development, of which the following quota- 
tion is a part: 


Such is the formation of the country between the Mississippi 
valley and the southern Atlantic coast, from the course of 
the Tennessee, Cumberland, and Alabama Rivers, and the 
termination of the various chains of the Alleghany Mountains, 
that all the railroads which have been projected or commenced, 
although each has looked only to its local interest, must 
necessarily unite at a point in De Kalb County in the state of 
Georgia, not far from the village of Decatur, so as to con- 
tribute one entire system of roads, having a mutual interest 
each in the other, instead of isolated rival roads. 


He then went on to indicate in detail how the rail- 
roads from all points of the compass must unite at a 
“great central point” from sheer force of topography. 
This point was Atlanta, 
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Since it was clearly destined by railroad develop- 
ment, then, to be the distribution point of an area 
roughly sketched as extending from the Ohio to the 
Gulf, and from the Mississippi to the Atlantic Ocean, 
Atlanta the upstart could afford to ignore the taunt 
of the older-settled places: that it had obtained its 
coat-of-arms from the Woolworth Stores. It had 
nothing to do but work and grow. And it grew. It 
kept pace precisely with the increase of rail trans- 
portation, and the effect of that transportation upon 
the surrounding country. If you wish a perfect ex- 
ample of a city created, sustained, and made great by 
the steam railway, Atlanta is that example. Other 
methods of transport have since sprung up, it is true, 
and other factors have become operative; but the 
primary fact remains. 


No Time for Hard Feelings 


At the outbreak of the war between the states, 
Atlanta had attained a population of ten thousand and 
was a flourishing town. Thencame Sherman. When 
the federal leader was ready, after capturing this key 
point of the Southeast, to proceed on his famous 
“march to the sea,” he gave orders for the destruction 
to begin. On September 5, 1864, the inhabitants were 
ordered to leave Atlanta. One by one the public 
buildings were destroyed. On the night of November 
14th the red glow in the sky told the story of complete 
ruin. Next day the place was a great heap of ashes, 
ghostly chimneys, twisted iron girders, blackened brick 
and stone. The march to the sea had begun. 

William Tecumseh Sherman could not have ex- 
pected it, but his army was hardly out of sight when 


Atlanta, less elegantly known as Terminus back 
in 1837, is literally a city that railroads built 
and is today served by the fifteen lines of 
eight roads. Atlanta’s skyscrapers form a 
backdrop for her famous Terminal Station. 


the new Atlanta began to rear its head. Pitifully 
at first—just a few stripped and stunned people mov- 
ing back into the ruins of their hopes, patching to- 
gether shelters against the elements, salvaging a few 
timbers from the wreckage. But back they came. A 
brave and resourceful people cannot be put down by 
adversity. Five years later Atlanta had grown to 
nearly 22,000 population, and from that time, in spite 
of temporary depressions and discomfitures, the city 
has gone steadily forward. 

Then came the “younger sons.” Younger sons of 
whom? From where? Let us consider this point 
well, for in it is the very essence of Atlanta’s rise to 
her dominant position in the Southeast. 

It is commonly said that Atlanta is a “‘Northern 
city down South.” This is clever, but it is not true. 
What is true, certainly, is that Atlanta has drawn 
brains and money and strength from many parts of 
the country, the North as well as the South. But 
Atlanta is a Southern city, and there is no mistaking 
the fact. If the people walk a little more briskly, and 
make decisions a little more readily, than in some 
other places south of Mason and Dixon’s line, it is due 
to many reasons which have nothing whatever to do 
with “Northern influence.” The very origin of 
Atlanta, as a railroad center rather than as a historic 
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Colonial settlement, insured the city of exactly that 
spirit of enterprise and toleration that would attract 
strangers, and incorporate them. 

Yes; Atlanta is a Southern city, though unlike other 
Southern cities. It was mainly built by a younger 
and newer group of Southern men, who here found a 
place where they could function free from traditions, 
memories, and customs which, fine though they are in 
themselves, were not on the route-map of modern 
development. These were the “younger sons”— 
comparable to those English youths for whom there 
was no place in the family domestic economy, who 
fared forth to the colonies and foreign lands. 


Republicans in the “Solid” South? 


In the spirit of this new South, there was no room 
for petty feuds or jealousies, or stickling for punctilios. 
That is why, the executive officer of the Chamber of 
Commerce told me, four presidents of that body, 
within a short period of years, have been Republicans 
in politics—and this in a state that gave Alfred E. 
Smith the biggest vote since Samuel J. Tilden, de- 
spite the fact that the Democratic candidate was a 
Catholic and a Wet, two almost unforgivable sins to 
the rural voter. 

What the other Georgia cities thought of Atlanta, 
in the earlier days of its upward curve, is amusingly 
indicated by a story that was told me by a prominent 
Atlanta business man. He was “‘born and raised” 
in a small Georgia city. He was of an old family, 
proud of its background. But, as a youth, he felt 
stifled in his home town, and went to New York to 
hunt big game. After a while his mother felt that she 
ought to go and see how her son was getting along. 
She was so little pleased with what she found that she 
suggested to the young man—wisely refraining from 
advancing her reasons—that perhaps he had better 
come back to Georgia. 

“But, mother,” he objected, “you know there’s 
nothing for me to do down there. I’d never get 
anywhere at home.” 

“Well, go to Atlanta, then!” was the answer. 
“That city is going to be big and prosperous. Though 
goodness knows I wouldn’t be found speaking to any 
of those people there!” 


Seizing Golden Opportunities 


That was the way from the beginning to the present 
day. One fact has always been clear: Atlanta must 
succeed. Calhoun knew it. Sherman saw that it was 
a strategic necessity for him. Leonard Wood, casting 
about for a training ground for our soldiers in the 
World War, chose a site thirteen miles from Atlanta 
on condition that the city would furnish a water 
supply which had been tested and found good. It 
meant laying mains that cost $200,000, but the city 
rose to the emergency and collected the money by 


Constructed, patriotically, of white Georgia 
marble, the Sixth District Federal Reserve 
Bank is an ornament to the city. Atlanta has in 
all 20 banks with a capitalization of $15,607,600. 


subscription. The federal government so clearly 
recognizes Atlanta as a focal point that there are more 
government offices here than in any other city in the 
country, except in Washington itself. A federal 
reserve bank is located in Atlanta. 

A city may have great possibilities, however, and 
still fritter and fumble them. Now, this fact brings us 
to the meat on the platter. The most notable thing 
about Atlanta, first to last, has been its ability to 
merchandise itself. I know of no city in the country 
that has so consistently understood and used the 
channels of exploitation and publicity for its advance- 
ment, unless it be Los Angeles. 

Atlanta has never sold climate, though it has an 
excellent climate, both winter and summer. It has 
not had the benefit of a vast motion-picture develop- 
ment, nor has it struck oil. I say these things, not 
invidiously, but merely to call attention to the brilliant 
way in which the Georgia city has sold precisely the 
one thing it had to offer, hewing always straight to 
the line; and the commodity to be merchandised was 
simply this: “If you wish to be at the strategic center 
of the Southeast, you must, as a manufacturer, dis- 
tributor, or branch office, come to Atlanta.” Adding, 
of course, parenthetically: ‘‘When you get here, you'll 
find it a good place to live.” 


More Than a Superficial Charm 


I realize that this sounds rather metallic and calcu- 
lating. It lacks, on the surface, that romantic senti- 
ment which makes Charleston such a truly charming 
city. The truth is that, as a city, Atlanta does not 
claim to be charming. The people have charm in 
plenty. They love to entertain; you plan to spend 
two days among your friends there, and you are lucky 
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to get away in two weeks. But this pertains rather 
to the hosts than to the municipality. The curious 
part of it is, that if I were to write of Indianapolis or 
Grand Rapids or Erie that they were not charming, 
nobody would be in the least disturbed. But to say 
the same thing of any Southern city is to evoke sur- 
prise. Yet it is certain that this very same element, 
this elusive thing called charm, contains within itself 
the germ that has kept many a Southern city stagnant 
and out of step. 


Time for Culture, Too 


But cannot a city be at once charming and enter- 
prising? Can it not be good to steep the soul in, and 
yet prosperous? What of London? What of Paris? 
The answer probably is, that this quality comes with 
age. London and Paris were old when Columbus was 
balancing his egg. 

Atlanta takes its stand with the moderns. ‘Give 
us sufficient material success,” says Atlanta, ‘“‘and 
we will acquire the rest, with time and chance. Give 
us some good years, for example, and we will enjoy a 
full season of grand opera at home”—and this is 
exactly what Atlanta did for several years, bringing 
the Metropolitan stars and orchestra to its Auditorium. 
Much bigger cities than Atlanta have failed to make 
that gesture toward culture; and few cities of anything 
like Atlanta’s white population can hear a home 
orchestra like the Atlanta Symphony, of sixty pieces, 
and fine direction. 

Before considering in detail the brilliant commercial 
performance during the past five years—those years 
in which Atlanta has had the greatest proportional 
growth in wealth, population, and physical growth— 
let us look about at the geography of the place. 

First, there is the Five Points. This is the center of 


the business part of Atlanta, though there is a ten- 
dency, here, as elsewhere, to thrust out from the older 
part and create new business districts on the spokes 
of the hub. The Five Points is the very spot where 
Stephen Harriman Long, the young engineer, drove 








his first stake and called it “Terminus.” This meet- 
ing place of five thoroughfares is said to be one of the 
five most valuable real-estate ganglions in the world. 

Then, naturally, there is Peachtree Street. Who 
has not heard of Peachtree Street? And who knows 
a more honeyed name for a thoroughfare in all our 
geography? Long before I ever saw Atlanta, I had a 
vision of a street lined with peach trees in bloom; or 
possibly, in a hungrier moment, the same trees in 
fruit. Alas! there are no peach trees on Peachtree 
Street, and there never were. Peachtree Street, it is 
explained, is built upon an old Indian trail that con- 
tinued, following a crest of ground, far up the Pied- 
mont into Virginia; and that, at a certain spot where 
another Indian trail crossed this one, there stood a 
peach tree. However that may be, it is certain that 
Peachtree Street is on this ridge for most of its long 
course out of Atlanta toward the north, and that for 
some distance it is a divide—the water from one side 
of the street finding its way to the Atlantic Ocean, and 
from the other side to the Gulf of Mexico. 


A City Without Suburbs 


Peachtree Street was, in Atlanta, not long ago, the 
street of streets; to die in a house in Peachtree Street 
was far, far better than to live in lesser ways. But 
one after another the fine old mansions have given 
way. Business has reached out, and the richer people, 
assisted by automobiles, have gone far afield to build 
their beautiful homes. Two little witnesses of the 
march of commerce: one the fact that at the spot 
where the great Biltmore Hotel now stands, the 
Confederate soldiers had their first-line trenches 
where the city was besieged. The other is more 
pathetic. I stood and watched a crew of Negroes 
wrecking a wonderful old house, built so solidly that 
to put together a new one would take less time. I 
asked a fellow loiterer whose house that was, and 
what they were going to build there. “‘They’re 
going to put in a gas-filling station,” he answered. 
“The place was built years ago by a very rich man. 
He made his money selling 
bottles of something that was 
supposed to straighten colored 
people’s hair.” 

Though Atlanta’ s well-to-do 
folks have gone out to Druid 
Hills and Peachtree Road and 
built themselves lovely houses, 
on plots of land charmingly land- 
scaped, yet the city seems curi- 
ously lacking in suburbs in the 
ordinary sense—meaning those 
satellites of a great city which 
have their own village life, such 
as exist around Boston and 


Philadelphia. Of course this is 


To the exclusive Druid Hills resi- 
dential section have migrated many 
families who used to live in the fine 
old mansions of Peachtree Street. 
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Georgia Tech—Pride of the South 


Rated scholastically as the second technical school in the 
country, Georgia Tech’s chief claim to fame rests in its 
‘““Golden Tornadoes,” those dauntless warriors whose 
prowess on many football fields is a legend in itself. 
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not so queer, after consideration. When a city has 
such smaller centers around it, it means that their 
development was coincident with, or even prior to, 
the settlement of the one place that was to overshadow 
the others. When Long drove his stake, all about 
him for miles was woodland and infrequent hab- 
itations. Atlanta had, and still has, plenty of el- 
bow room. 


When Loyal Citizens Stood By 


To say that Atlanta has been a “promoted” city 
might be misleading, and might give offense. The 
words “promotion” and “promoter” have been fre- 
quently used to describe developers and their pro- 
jects, of no very sweet reputation or intent. But if 
the words may be taken to mean a proper exploitation 
of genuine values and prospects, with courage, faith, 
and determination, then Atlanta stands near the 
head of the class. 

It did not begin yesterday, you may be sure. 
Henry Grady, the great genius of the nightmare Re- 
construction period, organized a cotton exposition in 
1881, to demonstrate that the manufacture of cotton 
at the source of raw-material supply could restore 
prosperity to the South. In 1895 another exposition 
was held—a $2,000,000 show in a city of 65,000 people, 
whose bank clearings were only one fiftieth of what 
they are today. Ata critical moment in the financing 
of this exposition, one man, S. M. Inman, put up fifty 
thousand dollars of his own money, and kept the gates 
open. Others, confident of the future, followed suit, 
and the fair was saved. It has happened again and 
again that, when the development of the city was at a 
crucial point, and money was needed, the response has 
been magnificent. 

But can a city be “sold” like a commodity? Grant- 
ing that it has something that the outside world wants 
and needs, can it sell that thing either by letter solici- 
tation or by display advertising, or by both? Can 
it do this in sufficient volume to justify an appeal to 
the whole populace for money? And will the people 
of any city perceive the logic of the view that a city 
can be so sold, and make the necessary investment? 
Most large cities, and many small ones, have dealt 
with this problem, and solved it or failed to solve it. 
But I know of no city which believes more firmly that 
their natural advantages can be profitably merchan- 
dized, or where the results of a determining campaign 
have so amply proved the belief, than in the case of 
Atlanta. 


Basing Salesmanship on Geography 


It may seem odd to choose this as the most salient 
feature in the character of a great city, but here is the 
cold fact. Atlanta’s growth has been due to expert 
salesmanship, built on a geographical possession. Its 
wealth and its dominance in the Southeast derive 
from that main source, and Atlantans know it. The 
first words Atlanta babies utter, after “papa” and 
“mama,” are “ideal distribution point.” 

When, in 1921, the necessary deflation from wartime 
excesses took place, a new era in American business 
methods began. Hand-to-mouth buying by mer- 
chants, more politely known as controlled buying, 


became a fixed procedure. In this change of method, 
Atlanta was quick to see her opportunity. If de- 
centralization of warehouse stocks was to be the order 
of the new day, then it followed that these stocks must 
be dispersed into district centers, where they could be 
drawn upon without delay. Atlanta focused her 
advertising attack upon the vital importance of the 
city as a distribution knot. The theory was that, once 
branch offices were established, warehouses were im- 
perative. With warehouses operating successfully, 
there was one further step, which was branch manu- 
facturing. On this basis the multiplication of new 
industries within the city was almost incredibly rapid. 

I saw the correspondence between the “Forward 
Atlanta” commission and the head of one of the great- 
est automotive companies, in relation to the location 
of a plant in Atlanta. In November, 1926, the reply 
was: ‘‘We have no plan for any new locations.” Less 
than three months later: “‘A plant in your city be- 
comes not only a possibility but a necessity.” And 
within a short time after this, a $2,225,000 plant was 
being erected. This is not the speed of the ancient 
cavalier South, surely. 


Negroes and Whites—but Americans 


Those readers who live in Northern cities, with their 
polyglot populations, can have little conception of the 
racial homogeneity of a city like Atlanta, in a state 
like Georgia. The population of the Southern states 
averages about 97 per cent of native-born Americans. 
The two Carolinas and Georgia are slightly above 
the average; and while there is a greater proportion 
of foreign-born in Atlanta than in the smaller cities, 
it is really a negligible factor. If any large city is 
American, this one is. You hear nothing but Eng- 
lish—English delightfully drawled and musically 
phrased—in the streets. The skilled and semi-skilled 
labor is practically all Anglo-Saxon, and the unskilled 
labor is done by the Negroes, who have contributed 
their bit to the upbuilding of the city. 

The Negroes are neither all poor, nor all shiftless. 
On the contrary, Atlanta is proud of the fact that it 
has so many black folks that have got on in the world, 
in the trades, as shopkeepers, and as professional men 
and women. There are several streets given over to 
excellent, well-kept houses, owned by colored people. 
The largest church in Atlanta, and the second largest 
in the United States, in point of enrollment, is a 
Negro Baptist church. There are six colleges for 
Negroes in the city. 

Atlanta was business-minded from the beginning. 
Even the destruction of the city by Sherman was so 
little provocative of hatred that when the general came 
to Atlanta, five years after the war, he was received 
with perfect hospitality. The feeling was that Sher- 
man had done his duty as he saw it, painful as it was 
to the defeated. Twenty years later Henry Grady, 
the brilliant editor and orator, said in a memorable 
address, “I want to say to General Sherman that from 
the ashes he left us in 1864 we have raised a brave and 
beautiful city; that somehow or other we have caught 
the sunshine in the bricks and mortar of our homes, 
and builded therein not one ignoble prejudice or 
memory.” 

And that was truth, poetically spoken. 
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“White Man's Burden” 


By OLIVER LA FARGE 


\ N JE HAD been asked to come because we had 
some laudanum, which might ease the boy’s 

pain. He was long past saving, that was why 
he had been sent home. As soon as the school officials 
saw that his case was hopeless, they returned him to 
the reservation, where his family, who had not seen 
him for some years, might watch the edifying spectacle 
of his death from consumption. 

The Navajos said nothing to link us with what the 
government had done, but we were white, and we 
could guess what they must be thinking about our 
race. I remember noticing the thoughtful, sad glance 
of an elderly man, the boy’s uncle, and avoiding his 
eyes. This was the third such case in that district 
within the year, there had been others in past years, 
and would be in the future. Among the watchers 
were parents whose children were now at distant 
schools, or would soon be taken there, whether they 
liked it or not. With luck, the children might be kept 
at the reservation boarding school, whence they 
could return home each summer, underfed and de- 
pressed, or, as with this boy, they might be sent to 
Phoenix or Santa Fé, later to Haskell, utterly cut off 
from their parents for anywhere from four to ten years, 
unless they grow so ill that they are sent home to die. 


Western Navajo headmen. Through 
groups such as this the government 
agents, representing the Indian Bur- 
eau, deal with the tribe as a unit. 


C. T. Walker 


When Messrs. Scatter- 
good and Rhoads took over the Indian 
Bureau, great things were predicted 
in the way of administrative reform. 
The author of Laughing Boy, Pulitzer 
prize novel, has returned from his 
the 
Southwest to investigate conditions 
at first hand; his findings on the 
problem are embodied in this article. 


‘‘unscientific’? expedition to 


All this was in the air, in the Indians’ minds and in 
ours. Those who did not die would return as strang- 
ers, ill-adjusted, less able to deal with life than the 
fortunate ones whom the schooling had missed, usually 
more dishonest, and imbued with a deep hostility to- 
ward white men that is alien to the natural Navajo. 

It seemed to me then that the Indians had buried 
the hatchet, but the white men were carrying on a 
slow warfare of a terrible kind. I knew few good 
things of the Indian Bureau. I regarded it as a 
criminal organization against which some day, if I 
could make myself heard, I would in turn make war 
as hard as I was able. This impression was so well 
supported by facts and incidents, so continually dur- 
ing the ten years from then till now have I observed 
or heard credibly reported instances of stupidity or 
callousness, that it is still a surprise to me to find 
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myself writing in favor of an organization that { began 
by hating. 

In the beginning the Indian problem was simpie: 
to secure their lands and render them harmless. ‘The 
true and natural solution was to eliminate them—a 
solution offered by many white men from their first 
coming to this continent up to recent times, and 
toward the carrying out of which effective steps were 
taken on many occasions. But we did bring some 
conscience with us, and even at the start there were 
white men in North America, notably the Quakers, 
who sought justice for the natives. So the Indian 
problem was restated in a compromise form: first, to 
get whatever we wanted and render them harmless, 
second, to confer upon the remnants the benefits of 
our civilization. 


What They Had, We Took 


Bit by bit we acquired their desirable property and 
broke their power to resist. Progress has sharpened 
our consciences, and as the nation grew there came 
to be an increasing body of people who had nothing to 
covet in this direction and could give free play to 
their sense of justice without restriction of self-interest. 
The result was a further change, which may be illus- 
trated by a comparison of the stories of the Cherokees 
and the Osages. 

When Andrew Jackson was president the Cherokees, 
living chiefly in Georgia, were peaceful and civilized, 
having their own schools, churches, and newspapers, 
an organized government modeled upon ours, and 
being protected by binding treaties. Gold was found 
in their territory. Without a shadow of right their 
land was taken, and they were driven out by force, 
to settle in what is now Oklahoma. A few generations 
later the Osages were still a fairly barbarous tribe. 
When oil was found on their reservation, plenty of 
white men stood ready to grab it, but it was possible, 
with some difficulty, to preserve this wealth for them, 
and one can rob them only illegally, in relatively small 
amounts, and with some risk of scandal and even of 
punishment. 


Trying to Turn the Redskin White 


In theory, at least, conscience has won a belated 
victory. The problem now presents two aspects: 
first, to preserve the lives and property of the Indians 
until they can take care of themselves; second, to 
raise them to competent citizenship, able to take their 
place in the commonwealth. 

In recent years we have handled the preservation 
part of the program better than formerly, but still 
with very moderate success. As regards property, 
though some tribes have been egregiously robbed, 
on the whole we have kept their holdings together and 
in some cases increased them. For the people—their 
lives, health, and morals—we have done little. Stupid, 
sudden changes in their mode of living, insufficient 
food, new diseases, underpaid, overworked, and often 
incompetent doctors, and ridiculously inadequate 
hospitals have turned many Indian sections into cess- 
pools of disease, brought some tribes to the point of 
extinction. A complete failure to combat the pressure 
of the lower class of neighboring whites has sometimes 
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allowed appalling moral conditions to develop. When 
one considers the general standards of the United 
States in regard to health, hygiene, and social work, 
one is appalled that our own government should have 
failed so flagrantly. 

Still, it must be granted that, however poor the work 
done, still it is the Indian Bureau that has enabled 
the Indians to survive at all; without the federal pro- 
tection which it represents, it is doubtful if there 
would be any alive today. This is the essential thing 
to be remembered in judging the Bureau. 

The positive side, the educational, has been a mess. 
There are many aspects of it; health work, agricultural 
training, even the handling of funds should be in- 
structive. The backbone of it all, however, must be 
the schools, and there is little that can be said for 
them. 

We have never quite won free from the old idea of 
elimination. In education this took the vicious form 
of seeking to snatch the Indians from their homes 
so young and sever them so completely from their 
families and tradition that everything Indian in 
them could be wiped out, and having, so to speak, 
reduced them to zero, to build up from that zero the 
character and qualities of white men. 


Schools Like Penitentiaries 


Not only is this theory vicious in itself, but the 
machinery for applying it has been so starved by lack 
of funds as to be rendered almost incapable of any good 
work. Low pay and bad working conditions necessi- 
tated a low standard of personnel, until the Indian 
Service became in considerable degree a refuge for 
those who could qualify for no other employment 
save digging ditches. The wonder is, not that there 
are so mary unfit employees but that there could 
be, as is the case, a number of good ones. Yet the 
very nature of the problem calls for the devoted ex- 
pert. 

Dismal schools, overcrowded, often with two chil- 
dren in a bed; insufficient food, children begging for 
crusts or poking around garbage pails; hard manual 
labor outside of school hours, regardless of age or 
health; floggings; an antiquated curriculum devised 
without the faintest regard for the pupils’ needs, 
taught by rote, by inadequate teachers; a constant 
propaganda to the effect that all things Indian were 
contemptible; the gross, blundering inhumanity and 
hopelessness of old-style penitentiaries—such, quite 
literally, were the schools by which we hoped to make 
citizens! 

Nor is it possible, even were it desirable, to reduce 
any human being to zero. Leaving out of the ques- 
tion the downright cruelty of breaking up families and 
tearing children from parents of a race notably fond 
of its children, the intention is foolish to the point 
of wickedness. Any child psychologist or trained 
educator could tell that. If you uproot love of family, 
sense of home, you leave a gap that can never be 
filled, and send your product out only part of a human 
being, negative and empty. More often, these 
schools simply fail. It is as though they tried to erase 
a page on which the character had been written. The 
result is not a clean, blank sheet but something 
blotched and torn, with parts of the first inscription 
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John Kabel 


Judging from his smile we might suppose that 
this happy-looking Hopi, plowing through the 
desert sand near Nalpi on his trusty burro, has 
somehow miraculously escaped the stern neces- 
sity of being educated at a government school. 
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still decipherable, over which ignorant hands have 
scrawled another, some of which takes, some of which 
does not. It is a palimpsest, and a messy one. Just 
so is the average Indian School graduate. 

There are exceptional graduates, the result of 
superior character plus the luck to have encountered 
good teachers, but they are only exceptions. Usually 
they are spewed forth depleted, maladjusted, and 
listless, the kind of people who lower the level of any 
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community, their good potentialities destroyed. In 
time, this system would solve the Indian problem 
by changing them from Indians and wards of the 
nation into paupers and charges on the state. 

Minor reforms could be of little avail in such a 
system; it called for reorganization from the ground 
up. The first indications of a real change came when 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs Burke, under Secretary 
of the Interior Hubert Work, called on the Institute of 
Government Research to make a complete investi- 
gation of the whole Indian Service, and report with 
recommendations. The report, The Problem of Indian 
Administration, by Lewis Merriam and others, was 
submitted in 1928—872 pages of most amazing in- 
formation combined with sound recommendations. 

A specific change effected during this administration 
and a significant one, was the appointment of a 
trained, experienced public-health officer, Dr. M. C. 
Guthrie, a man with a really distinguished record, as 
chief medical d‘rector of the Indian Service. I think 
it may be said that this was the first time that a 
properly qualified expert took high office in the Indian 
Bureau. 


The Bureau Slowly Cleans House 


That was a start. With the change of adminis- 
trations, Commissioner Rhoads and Assistant Com- 
missioner Scattergood took office, two nonpolitical 
appointees who accepted their posts at considerable 
personal sacrifice. Both of them belong to the Society 
of Friends, which alone among white men has a clean 
record in dealing with Indians. Their advent was 
loudly hailed; many people looked to see heads fall 
right and left, and the Indian Service immediately 
made over. Others, myself among them, who knew 
this old and intrenched bureaucracy, the difficulties of 
the budget, and the national apathy which is to some 
degree reflected in Congress, thought on the other 
hand that the system would beat them in the end. 

Without delay they established an appropriation 
sufficient to feed the school children properly, Con- 
gress readily allowing the increased amount. The 
diet in schools today is simple, but sufficient in quan- 
tity and quality. After that, for more than a year 
little or nothing seemed to happen. There were no 
remarkable developments, no dramatic reforms. In 
some matters, being unused to government office, the 
commissioners did not seem to function as efficiently 
as did their predecessors. 

Hopeful praise began to turn to criticism, until 
recently they have come under heavy fire from mem- 
bers of Congress and private persons. One at least 
of the bewilderingly numerous societies for helping 
Indians has assumed an attitude of aggressive hos- 
tility toward them. 

The organization of the Indian Bureau was very 
clumsy. The commissioners were swamped with 
routine work, properly the function of subordinates, 
making it extremely difficult to give major problems 
the careful consideration that is necessary when a 
decision vitally affects anywhere from a thousand to 
three hundred thousand human beings. The com- 
missioners realized that no changes would be effective 
without an improved personnel. To get this, the 
Civil Service ratings and salaries must be raised in 
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keeping with the requirements, the service must be 
made to attract men of character and training looking 
for careers. This called for the codperation of Con- 
gress and the Budget Bureau. To improve the 
miserable plants, again, called for large appropriations, 
which could not be had without a program. It all 
meant hearings and proofs, after careful examination. 
Meantime the routine work continued, and latterly 
the commissioners have had to meet at frequent inter- 
vals with an investigating subcommittee of distinctly 
hostile tone. 

But they kept working, selecting, planning, prepar- 
ing. Making use of the Institute report, they arranged 
to start at the top, in Washington, and keep on down 
to the minor field positions. Despite the hostility 
of individual members, Congress gave them excellent 
support and rendered what they desired possible. 

Very quietly, without fuss or sensationalism, they 
have completed and put into effect a reorganization 
of the Indian Service, suitable to the problems in 
hand, with men and women of high special qualifi- 
cations at the heads of the various divisions. At the 
same time, they are beginning to bring experts of the 
best type into the subordinate but vitally important 
field positions. To describe all that has been done 
would take pages, so I shall cite a few samples from 
the division of education, which is, as I have said, the 
backbone of the program. 

At the top they have secured, as director of edu- 
cation, Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., a trained educator 
of wide reputation and one of the experts who con- 
ducted the Institute’s investigation. This is the first 
time that this position has been filled by a man of any 
recognized standing whatsoever in his subject. 

Moving nearer to the bottom, I myself have seen 
one striking contrast. In my early days in the Navajo 
country I spent some time near a school of about a 
hundred and fifty pupils. The principal of this school 
—let him be nameless—could spell pretty well but 
his grammar was bad, and he had no visible qualifi- 
cation as a teacher. He seemed to have a passion for 
beating people; he beat so many children that one 
wondered why he did not stop from sheer boredom. 
By and by he was transferred and, I believe, finally re- 
signed honorably from the service. 


At Last—Educators Who Educate 


Today, for a man to qualify for that position, he 
must be a specially trained college graduate with 
proven, successful experience in running a school. 
His salary would be proportionately higher. Under 
this new policy I have had the pleasure of observing 
the appointment to a somewhat larger school of a 
man with a splendid record in educational work, with 
special training in vocational problems. During the 
few months that he has been in command, his institu- 
tion has been completely transformed. A few years 
ago such a thing would have been definitely impossible 
—no one of high standing would have accepted the 
poor pay or the low classification among educators 
that went with such a position; today it is an honor. 

I mentioned above the disciplinarian. This official 
used to receive the salary of a day laborer, and he was 
rated more or less on that level. Roughly corre- 
sponding to the matron on the (Continued on Page 64) 
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Wall Street or Washington 


Which Shall Rule the Federal Reserve? 


By J. M. 


then governor of New Jersey, enumerated at a 

Democratic rally in Harrisburg the economic 
measures which he advocated as a national program 
for the party in which he had but lately become a 
public figure. 

Beyond all other items in importance he placed the 
control of credit, holding that “‘a great industrial 
nation is controlled by its system of credit.” In 
this country, the erstwhile professor of economics 
said, the control of credit was dangerously concen- 
trated; the great monopoly was the money monopoly; 
the great question, therefore, was a banking reform’ 
that would insure genuine economic freedom. 

“This is the greatest question of all,” he concluded, 
“and to this statesmen must address themselves with 
an earnest determination to serve the long future.” 

Two and a half years later Mr. Wilson as President 
signed the Federal Reserve Act, passed upon his in- 
sistence by a Congress that he had held in special 
session for that purpose throughout the summer and 
autumn. In the following August, immediately 
after the outbreak of the war in Europe, he inducted 
the Federal Reserve Board, the provision for which 
had been his original contribution to the structure 
of the bill originated by Carter Glass. 

Mr. Wilson had stood firmly for the alteration of 
the Glass bill to provide for a government board 
appointed by the President instead of a central directo- 
rate with a majority elected by the privately owned 
reserve banks. This was widely and bitterly de- 
nounced as both drastic and dangerous. Mr. Glass 
himself joined a delegation of bankers who called at 
the White House to urge the President to withdraw his 
demand. 


l' HAS BEEN twenty years since Woodrow Wilson, 


Private Interests Barred 


But Mr. Wilson was determined. ‘‘Will one of you 
gentlemen tell me in what civilized country of the 
earth there are important government boards of 
control on which private interests are represented?” 
he asked. “‘Which of you thinks the railroads should 
select members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission?” And so, against virtually solid opposition 
of leading banking and business opinion, the Reserve 
Act passed with the government-board provision in 
it. 

Now the “long future” of 1911 has become the 
living present of 1931; and as the reserve board is 
about to enter its eighteenth year, after a “long past” 
during which it has been freely and frequently criti- 
cised for its weakness, an unusual combination of 
circumstances has again brought sharply into the fore- 
ground Mr. Wilson’s conception of it as a strong 
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factor in the control of credit and a guiding influence 
in our economic life. 

President Hoover, who himself served under Mr. 
Wilson, has unexpectedly been given the opportunity 
to reshape the board’s membership with a working 
majority of his own choosing in a period when eco- 
nomic questions are again paramount; the board 
again has a majority of men who saw service under 
Mr. Wilson; discussion of the board’s future part in 
banking and credit policies is once more engaging 
thoughtful opinion; and an inquiry into the reserve 
system’s functioning in the economic events preceding 
the stock-market collapse of 1929 is being conducted 
by a Senate committee of which Mr. Glass, a Wilson 
secretary of the treasury, is chairman. 


Efforts to Strengthen the Board 


In its current phase the effort to strengthen the 
reserve board’s influence in the control of credit began 
within the board itself in February, 1929, when a 
majority of the members, departing widely from 
precedent, initiated a new policy of credit adminis- 
tration for the regional banks and member banks of 
the reserve system, and issued a public warning that 
the “extraordinary absorption of funds in speculative 
security loans” was working toward the “prejudice 
of the country’s commercial interests.” 

The effort to strengthen the board’s influence in 
national credit policy gained great impetus in De- 
cember, 1929, when the banking and currency com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in a comprehensive report on the reserve sys- 
tem prepared after months of exhaustive study prior 
to the stock-market collapse, took a decisive stand 
in favor of a strong central board at Washington, a 
board that should codrdinate the activities and poli- 
cies of the reserve system in a national way and formu- 
late ‘‘a national credit policy conceived in the interest 
of long-sustained business stability.” 

Mr. Hoover had his first opportunity to indicate 
his attitude toward the board in the latter part of 
1930, when the governor and vice governor resigned 
and a third appointive member died. His immediate 
appointment of Eugene Meyer as governor was 
interpreted as evidence of support of the movement 
to strengthen the board. The Senate’s accord with 
his attitude was shown in February of this year 
when Republicans and Democrats united in confirm- 
ing Mr. Meyer by a vote of 72 to 11 after prolonged 
committee hearings and virulent opposition led by 
the chairman of the House banking and currency 
committee and Senator Brookhart of Iowa. 

In April Mr. Hoover again came into the reserve 
board picture by reappointing George R. James, 
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Above—Wayland W. Magee, appointed 
last May to fill a vacancy open since the 
previous fall. Born and raised in 
Chicago, he removed to Nebraska to 
manage his grandfather’s lands, became 
an authority on grain and livestock. 
This newcomer to the board came highly 
recommended by Western interests. 


Upper left—Eugene Meyer, Wall Street 
investment banker, now governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board. A Hoover ap- 
pointee, his selection was vigorously 
opposed by Senator Brookhart; but after 
a committee grilling which it took 339 
closely printed pages to report the Senate 
confirmed the nomination, 72 votes to 11. 


Left—George R. James, of Memphis, 
whom the President reappointed last 
April for another ten-year term. James, 
a dollar-a-year man under Wilson, was 
chief of the cotton section of the War In- 
dustries Board. He and his fellow mem- 
bers can expect no more than $12,000 
yearly unless Congress raises the stipend. 
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a former manufacturer, merchant, and banker of the 
South, whose term was about to expire, and in May 
he appointed Wayland W. Magee, an outstanding 
farm leader of the West, to one of the vacancies which 
had continued since last autumn. As this is written 
the remaining place on the board, the vice governor- 
ship, has not yet been filled. 

The trend of the Glass committee’s inquiry, which 
began last January, shows plainly a disposition to 
emphasize the broad powers, authority, and ultimate 
responsibility of the board in federal reserve policies 
relating to credit control. 

From this outline of developments it will be evident 
that the reserve board is being reconstituted in more 
ways than one, and that this reconstituted board, 
emerging from the formative and experimental years 
of the reserve system, is expected to give a new leader- 
ship and guidance to banking and finance, to exert a 
considerable influence upon our whole economic 
structure, during the present business cycle, the next 
decade, the long future. 

The reserve board, when complete, consists of eight 
members—the secretary of the treasury and the 
comptroller of the currency ex officio and six appointed 
by the President “‘by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate” and with ‘‘due regard to a fair repre- 
sentation of the financial, agricultural, industrial, and 
commercial interests, and geographical divisions of 
the country.” 

While the President, in addition, designates a 
governor and vice governor among the appointive 
members, the chairman of the board is the secretary 
of the treasury. Mr. Mellon, therefore, has now 
been the board’s chairman for more than ten years 
under three presidents. 

One of the moves to strengthen the board involves 
the elimination of the secretary of the treasury both 
as chairman and as a member—not, of course, because 
he is Mr. Mellon, but because he is a Cabinet officer 
and secretary of the treasury. 

The principal objection to having a Cabinet officer 
as chairman of what is legally “‘an independent 
bureau or establishment of the government” is that 
his dual office gives him an undue influence, perhaps 
only psychological but none the less potent in the 
board’s deliberations, and also makes the governorship 
considerably less important and less attractive than 
it would be otherwise. Another serious objection is 
that the financial operations of the Treasury make it 
a frequent borrower, and there is always the possi- 
bility of conflict between interest rates on Treasury 
loans and rates passed upon by the board with regard 
to the money market as a whole. Thus the secretary 
of the treasury is in effect borrower in that office and 
lender as chairman of the reserve board. 


A Change of Heart 


Senator Glass, who was responsible for the pro- 
vision in the reserve act making the secretary of the 
treasury the reserve board’s chairman, has said that, 
even apart from all other considerations, his subse- 
quent experience as secretary of the treasury con- 
vinced him that no one charged with the onerous duties 
of that office should in addition have the responsibility 
of being chairman of the reserve board. 


Another matter involved in freeing the board of any 
suggestion of Treasury influence is the proposal, 
strongly urged by the Chamber of Commerce, to 
establish the board in a building of its own instead of 
retaining its offices in the Treasury Building. 

Whether the comptroller of the currency will be 
eliminated as a member of the reserve board is much 
less probable than that the secretary of the treasury 
will be eliminated, and involves one of the most com- 
plex problems of the reserve system. Only part of 
this problem is within the scope of the present dis- 
cussion. 


Duplication of Powers 


The Currency Bureau is part of the Treasury 
Department, and the comptroller is appointed by the 
President upon the secretary of the treasury’s recom- 
mendation, subject to confirmation by the Senate. But 
in the sense that his term of five years overlaps that 
of a single presidential term, and because his powers 
as supervising head of the national banking system 
are virtually autocratic, he is not strictly speaking 
an Administration representative on the board. For 
example, the incumbent, John W. Pole, came into 
office before Mr. Hoover became President, and his 
term will not expire until six months after Mr. 
Hoover’s present term is completed. 

In the matter of bank examinations, which are the 
most important functions of the Currency Bureau, 
the powers of the comptroller are duplicated by those 
of the reserve board. As a matter of practical policy, 
however, the machinery of bank examinations has 
not been duplicated. Bank examinations by the 
comptroller are mandatory; by the board they are 
discretionary and are confined, except in special 
circumstances, to the reserve banks, which are not 
subject to examination by the comptroller. The 
board also has the power to examine state member 
banks of the reserve system, numbering about one 
thousand, but these are not under the comptroller’s 
jurisdiction as the seven thousand national banks 
are. In the case of state member banks the board’s 
power is duplicated by local authorities in each of 
the forty-eight states. 

Without going into details of the question of co- 
ordinating all member bank examinations in the 
federal reserve under a single, uniform examining 
system—a policy as to which there are wide differ- 
ences of opinion—it will be obvious that it is incon- 
sistent with the board’s broad responsibility for the 
supervision of member banks to have it dependent in 
practice upon forty-nine systems of bank examin- 
ation. 

One logical means of coédrdinating the federal 
examining functions and placing full responsibility 
upon the board, without either requiring all its mem- 
bers to exercise the intricate and important duties of 
the comptrollership or diminishing the comptroller’s 
powers, would be to divorce the Currency Bureau 
from the Treasury Department and to continue the 
comptroller by designation on the board in the same 
manner that the governor is designated, making him 
subject, as the governor is, to the supervision of the 
board as a whole instead of to the secretary of the 
treasury as at present. This would seem logically 
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to follow the latter’s elimination from the board. It 
would also logically follow that the comptroller’s 
term, like that of other appointive members, would 
be for ten years instead of five. 

That the Glass committee will recommend elimi- 
nation of the secretary of the treasury from the re- 
serve board is virtually certain. Its action upon the 
comptrollership, however, has not been foreshadowed 
and the matter may be left to the future recommen- 
dation of the board and the comptroller. In any 
event, there is no feeling that a change in the status 
of the comptrollership has any such bearing upon 
strengthening the independence and improving the 
internal organization of the board as is involved in 
making the governor its undisputed head. 

Two of the members have served the entire seven- 
teen years of the board’s existence. These are Charles 
S. Hamlin and Adolph C. Miller. Because of his 
legal training, judicial temperament, and Treasury 
experience, Mr. Hamlin was designated by Mr. Wil- 
son as the board’s first governor for two years, and 
was reappointed for ten years by Mr. Wilson in 1916 
and for another ten years by Mr. Coolidge in 1926. 
Mr. Miller was given the first ten-year term (the 
other original appointments were for two, four, six, 
and eight years) and was reappointed by Mr. Coolidge 
for a second ten-year term in 1924. 


Where Background Outweighs Party 
Like Mr. Wilson himself, Mr. Miller emerged into 


practical economics from the theoretical political 
economy of the university chair—at Harvard, Cornell, 
Chicago, and California. At various hearings by 
Senate and House committees for some years he has 
been the most outspoken advocate and chief exponent 
of a strong reserve board, one exercising an actual 
leadership in the reserve system instead of being 
simply a board of supervision and review. He be- 
lieves, however, that a strong board will exert its 
influence more. through informal and direct contact 
with banking and financial leaders here and abroad 
than by arbitrary action or official mandate. 

Mr. James and Mr. Meyer came to Washington at 
the same time in 1917 as dollar-a-year men in Mr. 
Wilson’s wartime organization, and met each other 
in the office of Bernard M. Baruch. Mr. Miller and 
Mr. Meyer also have known each other intimately 
for a number of years. Like these four other mem- 
bers of the board, Mr. Pole came into the govern- 
ment service during Mr. Wilson’s first term, though 
not in Washington. 

The fact that all served under a Democratic Ad- 
ministration does not indicate their party affiliations, 
for all have served under three Republican Adminis- 
trations, Mr. James receiving appointments from two 
of them and Mr. Pole and Mr. Meyer from three. 
Only one, Mr. Hamlin, has ever been directly identi- 
fied with party affairs. He was twice the Democratic 
nominee for governor of Massachusetts in the years 
before that state fell from Republican grace, and was 
an assistant secretary of the treasury in the second 
Cleveland Administration and in the first Wilson 
Administration until he became governor of the 
reserve board. He also held important diplomatic 
posts, however, under President McKinley. 
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Mr. Meyer, who was formerly a Chicago lawyer, 
is an authority on grain and livestock. His appoint- 
ment, urged by many agricultural and financial leaders 
in the West, is regarded as fitting adequately into the 
conception of a strong, well-rounded board. 

Diligent inquiry reveals no mention of the party 
affiliation of any present or previous member in con- 
nection with reserve board affairs. This accounts in 
part for the complete reversal since 1913 in the 
attitude of most bankers and business men toward 
having a strong government board at the head of the 
reserve system. 


What it Costs to Serve 


Among many things of which Mr. Meyer stood “‘ac- 
cused” before the Senate committee last January and 
February was that he wanted to be named to the 
reserve board’s governorship. It was probably a just 
accusation despite its source for the successive posts 
which he had held with distinction in Washington, as 
well as his previous financial experience and success, 
made him a logical candidate and choice for governor 
of the reserve board when the vacancy occurred last 
September. Mr. Magee was also an avowed candidate 
for appointment to the board and, by the nature of his 
experience, a logical choice. Mr. James was not a 
candidate for reappointment, but Mr. Hoover fol- 
lowed the precedent established by Mr. Coolidge, of 
reappointing members of demonstrated fitness, and 
Mr. James changed his mind about retiring. Thus 
the board retains three appointive members long ex- 
perienced in its functions. 

However, finding reserve board members ready- 
made and willing to serve is seldom so easy. On the 
one hand, the place is distinctly not regarded as a 
plum to be sought by politicians for themselves or 
their friends, and, on the other hand, business men, 
bankers, and professional men of reserve-board capac- 
ity are usually disinclined to enter public life or unwill- 
ing to risk the possible ordeal of a Senate inquiry. 

The man who goes on the reserve board must give 
up his regular work, move to Washington, and devote 
his full time to the board’s affairs. While he will be 
voting salaries of from twenty to fifty thousand dollars 
to executive officers of the reserve banks, and passing 
upon matters vital to the welfare of member banks 
whose officers in some instances receive compensation 
running into six figures and beyond, his own salary 
will be but twelve thousand dollars a year. If he is 
the type of man who has had much larger earnings— 
say fifty thousand dollars a year, which is not high in 
the executive scale of industry, commerce, finance, 
and law—his reserve-board appointment for the ten- 
year term will “cost” him around half a million dol- 
lars, counting encroachments upon his private means 
to maintain his accustomed manner of living. 


Shall We Pay More? 


The Chamber of Commerce, whose recommenda- 
tions on the reserve board are receiving consideration 
by the Glass committee, has proposed that the reserve- 
board salaries be increased to at least twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year, pointing out that all expenses 
of the board are borne by the (Continued on Page 66) 
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THE ENTIRE WORLD OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR IS EMBRACED 
IN THESE NOTES AS TO WHAT GOES ON ABOUT THE GLOBE 


N EXPEDITION conducted jointly 
by the Field Museum and by 
Oxford University has completed its 
ninth season of digging up the ancient 
city of Kish in Mesopotamia. A magnifi- 
cent palace of the Persian kings of about 
350 a. D. was laid bare. In lower layers 
were found buildings dating from 3,500 
B.C. representing the culture of the 
Sumerians, probably the first civilized 
people. Jewelry worn in the court of 
Nebuchadnezzar was also discovered. 
The climax, thus far, is the unearthing 
of royal tombs dating back 5,500 years. 
A study of these skulls and skeletons 
shows that there has been little, if any, 
physical change in the population of 
that region in these fifty-five centuries. 


The efficiency of a certain automatic 
fire alarm depends upon the quick melting 
of a special metal at a temperature of 140 
degrees. A prospective customer for this 
device was skeptical, so the manufacturer 
invited him to dinner to talk things over. 
The teaspoons were made of this metal, 
and when dipped into the coffee they in- 
stantly melted away. The guest's sales 
resistance also melted away. 


T IS an established fact that smallpox 
and diphtheria can be prevented by 
vaccination. Health authorities freely 
admit that the inoculation of individuals 
to render them immune to certain dis- 
eases is not an ideal procedure, but the 
methods used to combat typhoid, yellow 
fever, and bubonic plague are not effec- 
tive in smallpox, diphtheria, and scarlet 
fever. The Public Health Service an- 
nounces that there has been a great 
improvement in the technique of vacci- 
nation. The plants preparing vaccine are 
under rigid government inspection, so 
that danger from this source has almost 
reached the vanishing point. It has also 
been discovered that tiny insertions and 
no dressings whatever are the best 
guaranty against sore arms. Health 
officials say that no one should now 
hesitate to have his children vaccinated 
during the first year of life. 


_ ‘Traffic officials may be going too far 
in setting up safety guides along our 


highways. This is the opinion of Robbins 
B. Stoeckel, Connecticut commissioner of 
motor vehicles. This recognized authority, 
writing in the United States Daily, says 
that too many warning signs, like the boy 
who cried “ Wolf!” defeat their own pur- 
pose. They should be saved for the real 
danger spots. White lines in the center of 
the road are a valuable guide at dangerous 
curves and crossings, but if used unt- 
versally they would lose their effect upon 
the driver's mind. 


EAL-ESTATE men who specialize 
in the location of stores know that 
large crowds.in the street do not always 
mean customers. It all depends upon 
what you have to sell. The National 
Association of Real Estate Boards tells 
us that the study by experts of the be- 
havior of street crowds will determine 
the best location for any retail line. In 
St. Louis a sporting-goods house was 
faced with a big raise in rent on an ex- 
clusive shopping street. A location ex- 
pert, after “detective work” on shop- 
pers, advised removal to an abandoned 
retail street at cheaper rental, The new 
location was near the banks and business 
men’s clubs, and the store prospered 
there. Fewer people passed the store but 
more came in. 


More beneficial than an apple a day 
may be a lot of apples in two days. Rep- 
utable German specialists report that 
an exclusive two-day diet of apples has 
resulted in unmistakable benefits to suffer- 
ers from dyspepsia and certain other 
diseases of the stomach and intestines. In 
some way not thoroughly understood the 
juices and pulp of the fruit seem to kill 
the bacteria or sweep them out of the sys- 
tem. Sufferers are warned, however, not to 
put themselves on this diet without pro- 
fessional advice, for there are some 


digestive ailments for which apples are 
“bad medicine.” 


RADIO station in Kansas City 
broadcast a popular song without 
compensation to the author or permis- 
sion of the copyright owner. The Amer- 
ican Society of Composers, Authors, 
and Publishers sued the broadcasting 








company for infringement and included 
a Kansas City hotel which received this 
program on a master set for the enter- 
tainment of its guests. The plaintiffs 
held that the hotel was giving a public 
“performance” of the composition. In 
an opinion handed down by Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, the Supreme Court upholds 
this view on the ground that radio 
waves are not music until the receiving 
equipment does its work. Home sets 
are not involved. 


In Maplewood, New Jersey, the town 
engineers urged the citizens not to burn 
their fallen leaves. Instead of being de- 
stroyed the leaves were carted away by the 
town, dumped into a vacant lot, and 
treated with chemicals. The result was 
the saving of two thirds of the usual ex- 
pense for fertilizer for trees and shrubbery, 
as the leaf mold was valued at fifteen 
hundred dollars. 


R the first time a nation-wide 

study has been made of the sub- 
ject of chain stores. Analysis made by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the trade of 485 cities 
shows that chain systems get about 17 
per cent of the retail business. The sur- 
prising fact is that the larger the city 
the greater is the proportion of the chain 
stores’ trade. In the cities of over 
250,000 the group organizations do 19 
per cent of the retail business; Chicago 
and Los Angeles showed the chains and 
the independents actually dividing the 
trade fifty-fifty. On the other hand, in 
towns of from 10,000 to 30,000 the chain 
systems’ share is only about 13 per cent. 
The evidence indicates that independent 
merchants still have about two thirds 
of the retail trade of all our cities. 

(Continued on Page 6) 











T IS SUMMER on Manhattan and Long Island. 

| August days grow hot and hotter. Hours spent 

in offices and apartments become bearable only 

if one may look forward to compensating hours to be 
spent outdoors. 

Which sounds simple enough, but in Greater New 
York and its environs the mere process of reaching a 
place where one may come in contact with good green 
earth and breathe untainted air often presents a prob- 
lem. For thousands and thousands of New Yorkers 
and Brooklynites and residents of densely settled 
adjacent suburbs this problem, until three or four 
years ago, was one without satisfying solution. Here 
were great numbers of people living on one of the two 
big Islands, and they hadn’t any place to swim! 

It wasn’t so bad for the very rich or the very poor. 
In the latter instance you could, and still can, travel to 
Coney Island for a nickel and eat your lunch on a 
stretch of sand where only a few hundred thousand 
others are doing the same thing. And you can push 
out into the water far enough, eventually, so that you 
may do perhaps three strokes of the crawl without 
inflicting bodily injury on some other bather. Or you 
can cross on a ferry to the Jersey side of the Hudson 
and swim in the river, if you shut your eyes to signs 
which state plainly that the water is contaminated. 

To turn to the contrasting picture, there are those 
few who may ride the bridle paths of their own estates, 
golf at their clubs, and saunter along their own Long 
Island beaches for a dip at sunset. 

The rest used to be more or less out of luck. Most 
of the few miles of shorefront not privately owned 
had been exploited and turned into glorified Coney 
Islands—noise, crowds, congested board walks, and all. 


Far From the Madding Crowd 


But this is changed now. Long Islanders and resi- 
_ dents of Manhattan may drive to their own parklands 
and beaches on hot summer evenings or for all-day 
outdoor jaunts. They may camp for a week-end or 
for a week on the North or South Shore or on wild, 
unspoiled Fire Island. 

In 1924 the New York legislature, efficiently 
prodded by Governor Smith and a group of public- 
spirited citizens interested in the project of obtaining 
an adequate park and parkway system, passed an act 
creating the Long Island State Park Commission. 
Before that time Long Island, with its four counties 
of Kings, Queens, Nassau, and Suffolk, had been left 


out of the reckoning, almost entirely, when park 
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appropriations were being passed around. It is difficult 
to understand how this could have been true in the 
very section where the need was greatest, for Long 
Island is, of course, the logical recreational area for the 
metropolitan district. Nassau County alone com- 
prises 275 square miles and is, with a population of 
approximately 300,000, the fastest-growing county in 
the United States; while Queens County, just across 
the East River from Manhattan, is a close second. 


Pioneer Park Makers 


Governor Smith appointed as the first commission- 
ers Robert Moses, Clifford L. Jackson and Townsend 
Scudder. The latter resigned to take place as judge 
of the supreme court, and Mr. Thomas A. McWhinney 
was appointed in his place. These three men still 
serve without salary, as do all other park commission- 
ers of the state. 

Robert Moses, as president of the commission, puts 
in all of his time, working frequently twelve hours a 
day at his New York office or at the commission’s 
headquarters near Babylon. Moses is not independ- 
ently wealthy, as we think of incomes in these times, 
but he recognizes one advantage of doing a job that 
isn’t paid for—in money. He can.and does make his 
decisions, fight his fights, and carry through to his 
objectives, without fear or favor of the powers that be. 
Politics doesn’t enter in. 

Any description of the park system, as far as it has 
yet been developed, seems logically to begin with the 
fresh-water bathing area in Valley Stream, a village 
nearer the South Shore than the North, and just east 
of the Queens County line and a few miles from the 
most congested sections of the Island. Here a small 
lake fed by springs has been turned into a hot-weather 
paradise. 

The end of the lake nearest the approach from the 
highway has been roped off for bathers and thoroughly 
chlorinated. Thousands of tons of white beach sand 
have been hauled in to make a salt-sea border to a 
freshwater pool. Bathhouse accommodations are pro- 
vided. Up the broader stretches of water one may 
canoe or row, and, bordering the lake, there are acres 
of wooded picnic grounds. A mile north of Valley 
Stream the motorists enter the western end of the 
Southern State Parkway, of which construction is 
completed from the Queens County line to a point at 
Massapequa twenty miles to the east. This fine wide 
motor parkway winds through wooded sections and 
long stretches of open country, and under delicately 
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arched bridges, faced with stone, which carry overhead 
all intersecting highways. 

At Hempstead Lake on the Southern State Park- 
way, a few miles east of North Valley Stream State 
Park, there is a splendid bridle path around the seven 
miles of water edge. Privately owned stables adja- 
cent to the park area supply good mounts at reason- 
able prices. 

It is significant that none of the parks, with the ex- 
ception of the one at Valley Stream, is easily accessible 
by train. One must drive out to them, and even then 
they are all fairly well off the beaten track, aloof from 
the bill-boarded, hot-dog-stand-infested arteries of 
traffic. That this arrangement saves the parks for 
that large class best able to appreciate them is obvious; 
and the public has codperated in the effort to keep all 
in perfect condition. 

Near the end of the length of parkway now com- 
pleted the motorist turns south at Wantagh for about 
an eight-mile run to Jones Beach, that glorious 


The bathhouse at the eastern extremity of the 
board walk at Jones Beach, with a view of the 
sun deck and the plaza where, on hot days, small 
shaded tables are set out for those who like to 
lunch in the open. Thousands of persons used 
this pavilion in May and June of this year, be- 
fore the opening of the second bathhouse in July. 








surf-laved stretch of white sand whose fame has spread 
far back into the hinterland since it was made accessi- 
ble about three years ago. 

Persons not from Long Island might wonder why a 
less well-worn name was not selected for this resort. 
But not your true South Shoreman. He knows that 
the Joneses used to own at least a quarter of the Island 
and that Jones Beach—or worse, “‘ Jones’s Beach’’”— 
has always been so called, through all the years when 
you got there by boat, if at all, laboriously. 

But, resident or foreigner, once you know Jones 
Beach you like its name, since any drab appellation 
may grow meaningful in proportion to the significance 
of the thing it designates. This beach fulfills the 
fondest dreams of the sea bather. There is everything 
to help him enjoy the surf and the sun and the sand. 
He may dive in the still-water of Zachs Bay, he may 
eat and play games in the open—but there is nothing 
anywhere to offend his eye and bring the realization 
that the hand of man too often defeats the work of 
Nature. Two great brick and stone pavilions at 
either end of the curving mile of boardwalk blend into 
the seascape before them and the landscape behind. 
Patches of brilliant color are supplied by the beach 
umbrellas, the flower plantings around the pavilions, 
the huge targets of the archers. But all is in har- 
mony. Let him who believes there has néver been 
built a miniature golf course which is not an atrocity 
go and look upon the one inspired by Davy Jones 
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Behind the Scenes 


In addition to the many occasional visitors to Jones Beach numbers of 
residents of nearby communities use the facilities as they would those of a 
club. Paying season rates for bathhouse and parking accommodations, they 
take their daily exercise on the links or in the surf and entertain guests at 
beach parties on the sand or dinners in the well-appointed restaurants. 
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himself. It is laid out with great chains and anchor 
lines, and its hazards are fashioned of overturned boats. 

Anyone—to put the charm of the place in a word— 
may find there his particular variety of recreation. 
Like Will Cuppy, who lives happily at Jones Beach 
in his little blue hut on the dunes, he may be as hermit- 
ish as he likes. Or, driving out in the evening after 
a strenuous day in the office, he may dine and dance 
under the moon on the balcony of the new pavilion. 

But enough of the delectations of Jones Beach if we 
are to get on out the Island to other pleasure grounds. 
If you are an inveterate camper and a lover of wild 
life you must pitch your tent somewhere within the 
wooded 1,700-acre preserve on Great South Bay 
known as Heckscher Park, so named because it was 
largely through the generosity of August Heckscher 
that it was secured for the state and its development 
made possible. This land, the “old Taylor estate,” 
was acquired only after one of the long-drawn-out 
battles which the commission sometimes has to wage 
to get some piece of land eminently suited to its pur- 
poses. A group of estate owners owning property ad- 
jacent to the Heckscher Park area fought hard for 
the right to buy this for themselves because they 
feared that campers would interfere with their hunting 
and their splendid isolation. Ultimately the Long 
Island State Park Commission won out. 

Birds and animals have increased and multiplied in 
this sanctuary. Mallards rise from the ponds, pheas- 
ants fly up before the startled hiker, and a fawn dart- 
ing to cover is no uncommon sight. 


Where the Fogs Roll In 


Heckscher Park has two and a half miles of shore 
front, but an even better beach and one of the few 
remaining stands of virgin timber on the Island are to 
be found at Wildwood, the North Shore park lying 
about seventy miles east of New York City. 

Out to the very tip of Long Island go many tourist 
campers from distant states. While they may not 
pitch their tents within the confines of Montauk Point 
State Park, which lies at the extreme end of the pen- 
insula, they may camp in the 1,700 acres of Hither 
Hills State Park, a few miles short of the Point. 

The topography of this narrow point of land lying 
beyond the Hamptons is interesting. The rugged 
rolling dunes have a suggestion of parts of the New 
England coast. Deep fogs often roll up from the sea, 
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but in the clear heat of a midsummer day one may 
walk along the great dunes and look down precipitous 
descents to a narrow strip of beach where silver fringes 
of the “‘real ocean” are curling on the sand. There 
is something, even on the calmest day, a little awe- 
inspiring in the realization that here one is beyond all 
the islands and the barrier reef, past all the inlets and 
bays. The mind’s eye looks straight across to Europe. 


Learning From the Landscape 


One is naturally interested to know how the state 
has acquired these areas so recently opened up for the 
enjoyment and use of the public. Their value, as real 
estate, runs into more millions than the average man 
is comfortably able to think about. Much of the 
land has been given by townships and municipalities. 
Individuals too have contributed largely. Some few 
sections have been bought and paid for in cold cash, 
with state money. For the most part, however, legis- 
lative appropriations are made for development 
rather than purchase. 

And when the state builds, it builds well. Legisla- 
tures haven’t always been able to see, at first glance, 
why they should assign as much money as the commis- 
sion asks for bridges that are decorative as well as 
solid, for thousands of lamp posts that teach beauty 
by their lines the while they light the roadway. 

But beauty is the first law of all that is done, and al- 
ready the state has learned that it pays dividends. 
Even your garden-variety commercial development 
manager isn’t intrinsically stupid. But frequently he 
is woefully ignorant. If he sees enough gasoline sta- 
tions that are pleasing to the eye and display no hide- 
ous posters he will begin building that sort himself. 
The same principle applies to fencing, gates, and so on. 
We build ugly things only when we know no better. 
The construction of the Park Commission must help to 
educate thousands every year. We hear much of “pain- 
less’”’ education. Could a better example of it be cited? 


Driving out over the causeway one turns on to the 
Ocean Boulevard at Jones Beach water tower, 
easily seen from the mainland five miles away. 
Floodlighted at night and reflected in narrow mir- 
ror-like pools on either side, this tower is one of 
the more beautiful landmarks of Long Island. The 
new pavilion may be seen in the foreground. 











Dealing E;urope a New Hand | 


By T. R. YBARRA 


O REVISE or not to revise the Ver- 
sailles Treaty—that is a question 
which constantly flares up in Europe 
nowadays. And since the Young Plan, up- 
on which German reparation payments are 
based, is one of the most important offshoots 
of the Treaty, the answer to the question is 
of enormous importance to America. 
In the German Reichstag which was dis- 
solved last summer the irreconcilables of the 


A question mark in American 
foreign trade—that precious ten per cent 
margin of profit—is the unsettlement in 
Europe. Although manifested in many 
ways, an important factor is the general 
hotness under the collar of the Versailles 
Treaty. Propaganda for a new deal goes 
on apace and is rapidly opening up new 
roads to trouble for Europe and for us. 





extreme right—the partisans of Adolf Hitler, 
who want to repudiate the Versailles Treaty 
and sabotage the Young Plan—had a total of only 
twelve seats. In the next Reichstag, formed as a 
result of Germany’s verdict at the polls last Septem- 
ber, they had 107 seats, or just short of nine times 
as many as before. Ever since this sensational elec- 
tion the voices of those dissatisfied with the historic 
document, signed such a short time ago in the Hall of 
Mirrors, have become louder and more determined. 
Central Europeans who were on the losing side in 
the World War—Germans, Austrians, Hungarians— 
may be divided, from the standpoint of their political 
and economic convictions, into three main groups: 
those who believe that the Treaty of Versailles, and 
the treaties and agreements deriving from it, should 
be revised at all costs, even by force; those who be- 
lieve that they should be revised, but only by peaceful 
means; and those who have resigned themselves, 
with varying degrees of bitterness, to believing that 
they should not be revised at all. Until within a 
year or so the second and third of these groups 
seemed to be far more powerful than the first. 


Louder Grow the Protests 


Of late, however, there has been an ominous change. 
The advocates of revision at all costs have become 
both stronger and more articulate; so much so that 
they have set many to wondering whether there has 
not been a shift of power in Central Europe, as a 
result whereof storm is more to be reckoned with 
than calm. 

In Central Europe there has been a great deal of 
opposition, ever since the close of the war, to living ina 
Europe re-fashioned after the pattern of Versailles. 

The German republic, whose backbone is that sec- 
tion of Germany’s population which favors a con- 
ciliatory foreign policy, has had to work from the 
start of its stormy existence against the elements of 
reaction whose creed centers around hatred of France 
and hope of revenge on the French. But it has al- 
ways managed to keep them within bounds. In 
Austria, partisans of the “Anschluss” (that project 


of actual union between Germany and Austria, 
politically as well as economically) played second 
fiddle for years to those of their fellow countrymen 
who knew the Anschluss to be contrary to the spirit 
of Versailles and therefore believed in keeping it well 
in the background. 

In Hungary, the bulk of the population is bitter 
against the Trianon Treaty, the corollary of Versailles 
which deprived their country of most of its prewar 
territory. To them the lost lands are “Hungaria 
Irredenta.” Their slogan is “Nem, Nem, soha!”’ 
(““No, no never!’’)—meaning that they will never 
acquiesce in the alienation of territory which they be- 
lieve to be Hungarian by right. Yet, unreconciled 
though they were to their postwar fate, they fully 
realized that, for the time being, there was nothing to 
be done about it. Though they might growl their 
slogan on every possible occasion, Transylvania re- 
mained Rumanian, Croatia remained Yugoslav, 
Poznany (its Hungarian name altered to the Czech 
“Bratislava”) remained part and parcel of Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

Now, however, a striking change has become notice- 
able. Germany, though still disarmed and powerless 
to wage war, keeps flaring up in outspoken opposition 
to Versailles Treaty and Young Plan. Austria talks 
openly of the Anschluss. Hungarians cry “Nem, 
Nem, Soha!” with a new accent of hope. 

For this there are two main reasons: 

First, Gustav Stresemann is dead; second, Benito 
Mussolini is alive—very much alive. And there are 
two lesser reasons: first, the world is suffering from an 
economic crisis; second, there is a place called Soviet 
Russia. 

The extremist reactionaries of the right in Germany 
were by no means out of the running during the 
Stresemann era. But every time that they set out to 
“eet” him, every time that they impugned his patri- 
otism and branded him a spineless servant of the 
World War victors, he managed to brandish before 
their eyes advantages to Germany against which no 
amount of vituperation could avail. 
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Germany, forced to humble her- 





self in 1919, hopes to regain her 
place in the sun by having the 
terms of the peace treaties revised. 
Her objectives include elimination 
of the Polish Corridor which shuts 


her off from East Prussia, recovery Siete 


of Danzig, union with Austria, re- 9 50 100 150 20 > 77 


storation of the Saar, further 
reparations concessions, and a 
rebuilt military force comparable 
to those of her neighbors. Hun- 
gary, too, hungers for better days. 


“You have shackled us with 
the Dawes Plan!” snarled his 
opponents. ‘The French are 
out of the Ruhr!” retorted 
Stresemann. “You have RY 
chained us hand and foot with ie 
the Young Plan!” they snarled. 

“The French have left the z 
Rhine!” he retorted. Against 

such tangible evidence of guid * 
pro quo—and restored Ruhr Pe 
and liberated Rhine were by 

no means the whole of the om 
Stresemann achievement—all 


hostile machinations were in SS IEE 
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And Stresemann found po- — 
tent help in an unexpected 
quarter. When Marshal von Hindenburg, leader cf 
the Kaiser’s armies in the great war, was elected 
President of the German Republic, as the successor of 
Ebert, the saddler-socialist, the hopes of the German 
reactionaries soared to dizzying heights. They ex- 
pected the veteran warrior, behind whom was a life- 
time of devotion to Hohenzollern and Junker ideals, 
to play straight into their hands. 

But they reckoned without their man. Hindenburg 
had taken an oath to support the republic. He pro- 
ceeded to show unequivocally that, to him, an oath 
was sacred. As the head of imperial Germany’s arm- 
ies, he had fought for Kaiser and Kaiserism; as Presi- 
dent of the German republic he became, to the 
amazement and disgust of the deluded reactionaries, 
the champion of democracy and peace. He gave un- 
hesitating support to the policies of Stresemann. 

But now Stresemann is dead. Hindenburg is in his 
eighty-fourth year. He is a tired giant. He wants 
rest above all else, for the few years of life remaining 
tohim. No longer is he the tower of strength that he 
was to the struggling German republic. And, like 
vultures, the reactionaries are hovering around Ger- 
many’s republican citadel. They are turning their 
eyes toward the Saar Basin, hoping to reincor- 
porate it in the Fatherland even before the date set by 
the Versailles Treaty for the Saar plebiscite. Also—a 
far more serious matter—they are clamoring for the 
return to Germany of the Polish Corridor, which cuts 
off East Prussia from the rest of the Reich and gives 
Poland her only access to salt water,.and for the rec- 
tification of the Silesian frontier in Germany’s favor. 

Emboldened by what is going on in Germany, 
Austrians who want the Anschluss are redoubling 


their efforts to bring it about; and Hungarians are 
looking forward with renewed hopefulness to the day 
when Transylvania, Croatia, and the rest of their 
“Trredenta” shall be restored to Hungary. 

And there is the Young Plan. Why not sweep it 
away also? Thus shout the extremists. 

All these things are in the minds of millions of cen- 
tral Europeans today. They feel more and more that, 
whereas in the first postwar period, they were friend- 
less and powerless, they now already have friends and 
may reasonably hope, through these friends, to become 
before long genuinely powerful in European affairs. 

First and foremost among those whom the pro- 
revisionists deem friends is Benito Mussolini. 


Italian Straws in the Wind 


Little more than a decade ago Italy was embattled 
against Germany and Austria, Hungary, Turkey, and 
Bulgaria. Now she is friendly with all of them and 
seriously estranged from her former ally, France. 

Mussolini has said, in more than one bold speech, 
that the Treaty of Versailles should be revised—to the 
great satisfaction of the Germans and those who 
fought beside them in the World War. He has 
mitigated the severity of Italian rule in what used to 
be the Austrian southern Tirol, making Austrians 
think that he may not object if they press for Ansch- 
luss with Germany. He has made Hungarians think 
that he might favor their recovering the territory lost 
by them through the Trianon Treaty. He has held 
out a cordial hand to Kemal Pasha, restorer of Tur- 
key. And an Italian princess has become Queen of 
Bulgaria. 
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In addition, he has joined Albania to Italy in firm 
alliance; and he looks smilingly toward Greece. No 
wonder Francophile Yugoslavia and Rumania, which 
owe their aggrandizement, and Francophile Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland, which owe their very existence, 
to Versailles, feel at times as if France were uncom- 
fortably far away and Mussolini, with his new-found 
central and eastern European cronies, uncomfortably 
near and menacing. 


Russia Bides Her Time 


Moreover, there is the economic crisis through 
which most of Europe, like the United States, is pass- 
ing. In central Europe it is especially serious. Un- 
employment and its concomitant evils, which are rife 
there, are grist to the mill of the extremists. 

And in the background, gleefully watching, gloat- 
ingly waiting, is Soviet Russia. 

Recently General von Seeckt, former head of the 
Reichswehr, the army of the German republic, in an 
interview with the Berlin correspondent of the New 
York Times, said: “The Treaty of Versailles has left 
the peace of the world in greater jeopardy than it was 
before the war. It has created conditions which are 
intolerable because they are irrational, and, as ir- 
rationalities can only endure with the aid of force, 
they will sooner or later call for violent solutions. 
The tracing of Germany’s eastern frontier suggests 
such irrationality, for one cannot with impunity tear a 
limb from the living body of the Reich, as was done in 
the case of East Prussia.” 

And, with his eye on the Young Plan, Von Seeckt 
added: “‘Germany is of the opinion that the burdens 
imposed upon her are unbearable and that she cannot 
carry them without risking danger of a breakdown. 
She will do all in her power to ward off such a collapse, 
which plainly would have disastrous effects on the 
rest of the world, including the United States. If, 
however, she is defeated in this battle for her national 
existence—if she is driven to desperation by other na- 
tions, stronger and wealthier than she, with the result 
that a Soviet Germany joins up with Soviet Russia— 
then the beginning of the end of the Occident cannot 
be staved off.” 

That is an old bogy. It doesn’t scare western 
Europe and America half so much as it once did—for 
instance, just after the close of the World War, when 
folks all over the world were acting as if they expected 
to wake up in the middle of the night and find Lenin 
and Trotsky under the bed. 


Security First, Says France 


. 


Nevertheless, there is a possibility not touched 
upon by General von Seeckt: that of Germany, still 
anti-Bolshevik to the core, yet forced, by circum- 
stances, to make friends with Bolshevik Russia. 
Stranger things have happened. 

Many Germans envisage the possibility of an alliance 
between the German republic and the Russia of the 
Soviets. Talk persists among well-informed Euro- 
peans that there are close relations between the 
Reichswehr and the very efficient and numerous 
Russian army. One hears constantly in Europe that 
many German aviators, including Reichswehr officers, 


are not only training Russians in flying, but also get- 
ting an opportunity themselves, in Russia, to study 
practical military aviation—which would be impos- 
sible for them in their own country. 

In the face of all the pother about revision, the 
champions of Versailles, the whole Versailles, and 
nothing but Versailles, of whom France is the leader, 
stand firm and unblinking. 

The spectacular rise of Hitlerism put France on her 
guard. Briand, incarnation of the Locarno policy of 
European reconciliation, father of the scheme for a 
federation of European nations, was, for a while, rele- 
gated to the background. His nose was put very 
much out of joint by the result of the German election 
of last September. And into the foreground came 
Poincaré—the Frenchman whose stand has been most 
constantly anti-German. 

And another French straw shows which way the 
wind is blowing. French radicals, like their brethren 
in other countries, had been talking loudly in favor of 
disarmament. Suddenly, however, they ditched dis- 
armament in favor of security. Like the bulk of 
Frenchmen of other parties, they came to the belief 
that, until France had been made secure against ag- 
gression, talk of disarmament was untimely. Two 
things contributed more than any others toward this 
volte-face of French radicalism. One was Fascismo in 
Italy. The other was Hitlerism in central Europe. 


Where There is Smoke—! 


On the French-Italian frontier France staged im- 
pressive army maneuvers—also on the French-German 
frontier. One of the busiest men in France today is 
General Weygand, chief of staff of the French army. 
In the World War he was Marshal Foch’s right-hand 
man. Weygand spends part of his time dashing 
about France from one military center to another; or 
at his Paris headquarters, poring over military maps. 
Anybody wishing to see him is lucky to be allowed 
five minutes of the general’s time. And if you ask 
Frenchmen who believe in calling a spade a spade what 
Weygand is so busy about, they will unhesitatingly 
tell you: “He is getting the French army ready.” 

All of which may sound too pessimistic, too sugges- 
tive of the possibility of more war in Europe. But is it? 
War in Europe is nothing unnatural. That is a fact 
to be remembered even by those to whom it is most 
unpalatable. Most of us, including the present 
writer, hope that there will never be another war— 
but there is a big difference between hoping that there 
won't be one and believing that there won’t. 

Cast your eyes backward over the centuries. You 
will scarcely find a single fifty-year period of peace 
among the great European nations. Nor is this true 
only of long ago. Our own days are just as bad. 

The longest peace in the area which forms the kernel 
of the European continent lasted only forty-three 
years—from 1871 to 1914—and even then Europe was 
an armed camp, a powder magazine, where huge 
armies awaited the signal to leap at one another’s 
throats. 

No, war in modern Europe may be abhorrent, but 
it is not abnormal. Why refuse to face possibilities 
simply because they are unpalatable? The Dove of 
Peace need not become an ostrich. 
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COLONIES OF GERMS GROWN FROM MOUTH 
SECRETION LEFT ON A DRINKING GLASS 
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all of which are conveyed. . 


“There are in the United States, on an average, a million persons who suffer or 
are recovering from some communicable disease.. 
the so-called ‘respiratory diseases’ and the ordinary contagious diseases, practically 
. by the common drinking cup.” 


.Among the most damaging are 


—Surgeon-General Hugh S. Cumming of the United States Public Health Service. 


LL BUT two States in the Union have passed 

laws forbidding the use of a common drinking 
cup or glass in public places—meaning a cup or 
a glass which has not been thoroughly washed or 
cleansed after one person has used it and before 
another drinks from it. 


Each of these States has gone on record warning 
against germ infection which may follow the use of 
an unclean glass or spoon or other drinking or eat- 
ing utensil. Scientists have proved beyond contra- 
diction that it is highly unsafe to use a glass which 
was not thoroughly sterilized after being used by 
someone having a communicable disease. 


Disease may be spread not only by common drink- 
ing glasses, but also by towels, nail brushes, combs 
and hair-brushes that have been used by other per- 
sons. Coins and paper money are also known to be 
germ carriers, as are improperly washed knives, «: 
forks and dishes. 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The common drinking cup or glass has been ban- 
ished forever from most public places and properly 
conducted businesses. But there are still all too many 
soda fountains, wayside soft drink stands, carelessly 
run restaurants, hotels and private homes where 
scrupulous cleanliness is not observed. 


Perhaps it is because germs are invisible to eyes 
unaided by powerful microscopes that their presence 
is usually unsuspected. Thousands of them can 
lodge on a spot no bigger than a pin-head, while 
millions of them can be found on the rim of a glass 
which has been in public use without complete 
cleansing. 


Like nearly all great forward movements for better 
protection and consequent better public health, 
the movement to outlaw the common drinking cup 
depends on complete public support and universal 
personal cooperation. 


- Never drink from an unwashed glass. 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. 


On the Rim of a Glass 


Y. 
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Send for “What 
Rich Men Know” 


This booklet describes the un- 
usual advantages of this new 
type of low-priced trust invest- 
ment in a group of the lead- 
ing common stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
Moody‘s composite rating “A”. 


2X0)* 
CENTURY 


FIXED TRUST SHARES 


Ask your dealer, or write to 
11 BROADWAY - NEW YORK CITY 
































INVESTING 
BY MAIL 


@ More than half our 
clients do their invest- 
ing by mail. 


@ We like to talk with 
our clients occasion- - 
ally to keep in touch 
with their investment 
needs. 


@ But when we know 
investors’ needs we 
can serve them as well 
by mail as otherwise. 


C.M. KEYS & CO. 


Established 1911 
39 Broadwav, New York 

















Wall Street at Close Range 


VIu— Che “Fremnlur, marriage broker ad inance 


F ALL the individuals who have 
() a part to play in the fascinating 

drama of security issuance and 
distribution, no one is more interesting, 
and no one less in evidence, than the 
promoter. 

The word promoter carries a definite 
and unfavorable impression to most of 
those on whom the word makes any 
impression at all. The mental image 
created is of a suave and sleek indivi- 
dual, schooled in all the guileful arts 
of persuasion, unscrupulous and gen- 
erally worthless, but possessed of a 
magnetic personality and a predatory 
instinct. No doubt the famous short 
stories describing the activities of J. 
Rufus Wallingford and his partner, 
Blackie Daw, have had something to 
do with forming this conception; in any 
event, the promoter, stock jobber, 
sharper, gold-brick artist, and scalawag 
all belong in the same category in the 
minds of a great many people. 

To those who know him well, nothing 
could be much further from the truth. 
The promoter has almost no contact 
whatever with the imvesting public. 
He functions as an intermediary be- 
tween the investment banker seeking 
new deals for origination and the part- 
ners or corporate officers of businesses 
which require or could use additional 
capital. He may be commissioned by 
either party to seek out the other. 
More frequently, he operates entirely 
on his own initiative. 

His revenue may come from either 
party, sometimes from both. It is 
called a “finder’s profit,” or commis- 
sion, and averages about one per cent 
of the par value of the securities which 
result from his activities and effort. 
He may perform no function beyond an 
introduction, or he may sit in on all 
the conferences leading up to the final 
underwriting agreement. He may be a 
daily visitor in some banking house 
for a month or more, and then not be 
seen or heard from again for a year. 
He is an unusual but important factor 
in the business of investment banking. 

His office is almost literally in his hat. 
He has almost no fixed overhead, and 
although he makes a substantial in- 
come he never knows where his next 
actual dollar is coming from; nor would 
he have it otherwise. The nature of 
his function is such that he must be 
absolutely free to act and to negotiate 
at all times, with no responsibility save 
to himself and his own reputation. 

* He is seen everywhere, and it is part 
of his stock in trade to know everyone 
worth knowing, at least from his stand- 
point. He is a close student of men 


and affairs. 
learned the folly of talking too much 
or too soon, he is an excellent listener: 
practically all the back-stairs gossip of 
Wall Street or Big Business reaches his 
ears sooner or later—usually sooner, 

He knows by direct inquiry, or by 
the grapevine route, exactly when the 
various banking houses with whom he 
deals are overstocked, undersold, or in 
the market for deals; likewise the sort 
of deal they would welcome, as to size, 
style, and type of business represented, 
When a possible banking deal is sug. 
gested to him by a friend, by his own 
imagination, by telepathy or whatever 
source from which his inspirations ori- 
ginate, he knows at once just which of 
several banking houses is most likely 
to be interested now, or whenever it 
will be in a receptive mood. He has 
developed an instinct for possible bank- 
ing deals comparable only to the fam- 
ous reportorial “nose for news” and 
can visualize, from the most casual 
remark, some corporate problem for 
which new capital, a sell-out, or a mer- 
ger is the logical answer. 

From this point on, his outstanding 


characteristic—the one particular qual- . 
ity which makes him successful—begins | 


to function. This is constructive imag- 
ination at its best. The fact that 
a given situation exists and has ex- 
isted for any period of time means liter- 


Although he long dead 





ally nothing to him. Whether or not | 


some material modification of existing 
conditions would bring about improve- 
ment and would be entirely justifiable 
is the sole consideration which interests 
him and keeps him and his _ business 
alive and active. 

More frequently than not, he will 
map out an entire recapitalization pro- 
gram in his own mind and will have 
selected, in his own mind also, the bank- 
ing house most likely to be interested 
before he even suggests such a possi- 
bility to the heads of the business to be 
refinanced. More frequently than not, 
his suggestion comes as a total surprise 
to all parties concerned, when it is 
made. This makes for a fairly high 
percentage of lost effort, of course, 
but that is the nature of his business. 

Granting that the existence of such 
an individual, the function he performs, 
and the precarious nature of his liveli- 
hood all present an unusual state o! 
affairs not common to business gener- 
ally, it might be supposed that the pro- 
cess of standardizing banking  tech- 
nique, which is going on constantly, 
would tend to edit him out of the pic- 
ture. This may develop, but if so 1 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
will not be for the reason which comes 
first to mind. If he, like some others 
now active in the investment business, 
becomes a vanishing American, it will 
result from a change in the conduct of 
general business rather than from any 
internal development in the business of 
investment banking. Human nature, 
which has not altered materially since 
Adam, created the promoter’s oppor- 
tunity and in all probability will pro- 
vide his continued justification. 

- The promoter is literally the “schat- 
chen,” or marriage broker, of the in- 
vestment banking business. He has 
three or four selling jobs on his hands, 
usually all at once. He must sell the 
corporation or firm the idea that new 
financing is advantageous. Usually 
that is not very difficult, especially in 
a complete or partial sell-out. He 
must sell the desirability of the banking 
house he has in mind for the purpose. 
He must sell the banking house the idea 
of a new deal of the particular type, and 
he must sell them, also, the corporation 
to be financed. 

Above all, it must be understood that 
the most important function the pro- 
moter performs lies in keeping the deal 
from being tarnished by repeated dis- 
cussions. It might be thought that 
he could shop it around from house to 
house until he had found a_ buyer. 
Nothing would be more fatal to the 
deal and to his hope of profit. Once 
a deal has been investigated and de- 
clined, no matter what the reason, it 
becomes not twice but more nearly ten 
times as hard to market. This may be 
an idiosyncrasy of Wall Street, but it is 
a fact. 

Like a new car which becomes second- 
hand as soon as it is driven off the deal- 
er’s floor, a banking deal which has been 
considered seriously by one house is 
in definite disrepute and under a seri- 
ous handicap in the second house. If, 
by chance, it passes through several 
pairs of hands without a favorable con- 
clusion, it frequently is the part of wis- 
dom to withdraw it, postpone the en- 
tire operation, and bring it up at a later 
date under different circumstances. 

The promoter should know where to 
take the deal for immediate and favor- 
able consideration and should not al- 
low negotiations to get past the point 
of academic discussion unless he is more 
than reasonably certain of affirmative 
action. This is one reason why he can- 
not and will not affiliate himself with 
any one house. The other is that he 
can make more money in the long run 
as an independent factor. 

As long as the investment banking 
business is conducted as it is at present, 
it is a fair assumption that the limited 
number of men possessed of the char- 
acteristics which make a successful -pro- 
moter will continue to function as one 
of its essential adjuncts. 


| ee 
COMFORTS... 
HAPPINESS... 










* You may feel secure and comfortable in the possession of 
many of the luxuries made possible by your success in the 
business world. But your material happiness ... your present 
living standards... the future comfort of your wife and your 
children... rest upon a temporary foundation if they depend 
upon personal earnings alone. » For you can never be sure 
of the maintenance of your salary, or the income from your 
business. They are subject to 
countless risks and influences, 
sometimes completely beyond 


your control. ..a merger or 





BUILD ‘STAND-BY’ INCOME...WITH BONDS 


reorganization... business 





reverses from new competition, 
world-wide depression, or the loss of profitable contracts. 
And if you are fortunate enough to avoid these and many 
other day-to-day risks, there is one eventuality few can avoid 
— declining personal earning power that comes with advanc- 
ing age. » As a business man, you know the importance of 
building reserves for contingencies and depreciation. As an 
individual, apply the same sound accounting principles to 
yourself. Build a reserve .. . a stand-by income from sound 
bonds to act as a buffer against unexpected reverses . . . an 
independent income for your later years so that you may 
maintain your present living standards when personal earnings 
decline. * Halsey, Stuart & Co. aims to serve those who recog- 
nize that the basic aim of investment is well-secured income. 
We shall welcome the opportunity to help you build a bond 
account to provide standy-by income which will supplement 
and eventually replace personal earnings. This subject is dis- 


cussed in Looking Ahead Financially. W rite for booklet WW-81 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





The Program That Does More Than Entertain 


Every Wednesday evening you may increase your knowledge of sound 

investment by listening to the Old Counsellor on the Halsey, Stuart 

& Co. radio program. Broadcast over a nationwide N BC network. 

8. P. M. Eastern Time, 7 P. M. Central Time, 6 P. M. Mountain Time, 
5 P. M. Pacific Time. Daylight saving time — one hour later. 
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Leading the 
Downward 


‘lrend 
in prices 


RESIDENCE ELECTRICITY 
that cost $1 in 1914 
costs 71 cents now. Automobile values costing $1 then are 
79 cents now. In contrast, general living expenses that 
were $I in 1914 are $1.53 now. 

Declining cost of residence electricity has encouraged 
wider use. Associated domestic customers increased their 
average consumption 10.3% last year. This, during the 
past decade, has helped Associated gross revenues to 
double; net revenues to treble. 

That the System continues to record uninterrupted gains 
in gross and net earnings in spite of this declining cost to 
the consumer, proves larger use by customers, economies 
in operation—and the sound background of Associated 
securities. 





To invest, or for information, write 


Associated Gas and Electric System 
(ED 
S 
RUDYARD KIPLING 


Kipling has expressed so much of what the Anglo-Saxon race stands for—what it hopes to 
accomplish—that he has a hopeful message to all of us. 


" Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, New York 
_—_—____ 


Municipal, Coun For Your Foreign Trip 
and School Bonds Te HAVE your travel funds in convenient 


and safeguarded form take a Guaranty 
Offerings Mailed on Request 


Letter of Credit with you. 
It will assure to you also the courtesies and 
varied services of our foreign offices and of 
H.C. 
SPEER & SONS 
COMPANY 






61 Broadway New York City 






































our banking correspondents in every acces- 
sible section the world over. 


Obtainable at banks throughout the coun- 
try or from this Company direct. 


Booklet “Banking facilities in Europe” on request 
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First National Bank Building, Chicago wninniane am 


























“White Man’s Burden” 


(Continued from Page 48) 
girls’ side, he had charge of discipline 
and of the boys’ dormitory. He was 
often an ignorant white man, at his 
worst simply the school’s official whip- 
per. At his best—usually when he 
himself was an Indian—he did what he 
could to help and guide the boys. The 
new commissioners changed the title to 
boys’ adviser and altered the duties to 
suit, but most of the incumbents were 
obviously unfit for their responsibilities. 

Under the new dispensation this most 
important position rates, in point of 
salary, with the better grade of teachers. 
To obtain it, the candidate must be 
college-trained in such subjects as psy- 
chology, physical education, and social 
case-work, and he must show successful 
practice. Only those who are familiar 
with the Indian schools can realize what 
a wonderful and revolutionary change 
this is, what sudden hope this one reform 
holds out to the unhappy children. 

And these are only samples out of 
many that promise to remake the ser- 
vice, if Congress will continue its sup- 
port and politics do not interfere to 
throw the whole works back into the 
morass again. Those who have been 
working to help the Indians had hardly 
hoped that such changes could be 
brought about within a generation. 

I do not mean to say that with a wave 
of the wand the new commissioners have 
accomplished everything, and that a 
new Indian Service stands forth, glisten- 
ing and pure. Far from it. The new 
positions must be filled, the unfit em- 
ployees can be removed but slowly. 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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(Continued from Page 64) 

Conditions are better today than ever 
before, but one may be quite sure that 
some regrettable incident, stupid or 
cruel or both, occurred today on each 
one of half our reservations, and will oc- 
cur tomorrow on each of the other half. 

Moreover, practically the entire plant 
—school buildings, dormitories, em- 
ployees’ quarters, offices, hospitals, and 
all the rest—needs to be rebuilt. Not 
just remodeled; rebuilt. Next after the 
improvement of personnel, this is vital. 
The commissioners, through the support 
of Congress, have made a splendid begin- 


ning; that support must continue if they | 


are to carry their work to a conclusion. 

It is not merely the idealistic question 
of proper treatment for a conquered, 
tiny minority by a powerful nation, and 
of justifying our claim as bearers of civil- 
ization, but also a practical one of 
whether we shall manufacture a number 
of shabby, shiftless, and degraded com- 
munities in our midst, or avail ourselves 
of the special talents that the Indians 
have to offer. This present year wit- 
nesses the inception of a program which 
may provide that intelligent handling 
which will build the future citizen on the 
solid foundation of his best characteris- 
tics as an Indian. 

As citizens, proud of our country, we 
must see to it that small politics, or 
mere indifference, shall not once more re- 
duce the Indian Service to hopelessness. 


A REVOLUTIONARY DEVELOPMENT 








THE 


NEW “CONTROLLED CONDITIONS PLANT” 





Itmakes savings in production costs of 10to30%. 
It reduces plant investment from 20 to 40%. 
It saves 20 to 40% in land investment. 


Additional savings sufficient to write off a 
new plant investment in 3 to 5 — can often be made in 
cases where advantage can be taken of proper location. 


Saves 20 to 50% of normal obsolesence in machinery. 








Model **C”’ 


Think of all you can do with this un- 
usual new camera! One lens for short- 
range pictures, another for close-ups, a 
third for fast-action shots, a fourth for 
“wide-angle”? work. The possibilities 
are unlimited and the pictures you take 
are incomparable. 36 pictures on a sin- 
gle roll of cinema film, double-frame 
size with no possibility of ‘“‘double ex- 
posure.” Beautiful enlargements to 
12x 18 inches or more. See the Leica 
model ‘*C”? at your dealers or write for 
catalog 1186 fully describing it. 


REMODEL YOUR LEICA 


The lens mount on your Leica Model “A” can 
he replaced at slight cost to accommodate all 
four Leica lenses. Write for details. 


E. LEITZ, Inc. 


Dept. 8 W., 60 East 10th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Still more vechb eg . . . in building construc- 
tion, through FLEKTRO=DESI/GN ... savings not in- 


cluded in the 20 to 40% reduction in plant investment. 


It is eapable of profitable operation even while 
running at fractional capacity. 


It employs the most scientific and up-to-the-minute 


building methods which are not generally available at the 
present time through other sources. 


Improves quality of product due to “Con- 
trolled Conditions.” 
it provides simplified supervision which nips 


waste in the bud in contrast to holding post mortems over 
periodic cost analyses. 


It is not a“‘eure-all’”’.. . its profit possibilities 
vary with different industries and with individual businesses. 











The “Controlled Conditions Plant” is so revolutionary, 
so far advanced, that executives in every industry should 

be familiar with its profit advantages. Why not hase the 
facts and figures . . . no obligation of course. 


Wire, phone, write or use the convenient memo below 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Engineers and Builders CLEVELAND 


New York Chicago Detroit Newark The Austin Company of California, Ltd.: 
Philadelphi Cinci . Passio Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 

ee —— ——s The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
Boston St. Louis Seattle Portland AUSTIN METHOD The Austin Company, Limited: Toronto 


() Our Door is Open to 
New Ideas! We are interested in knowing more about the “Controlled Conditions Plant” 
SGD, TU ticiéincnin nccarinssavedignninwtnienaeketnhiansenteaaie 
i Ss Se cy, aren iy) Lene T eee wer S| aS oe eee eee 
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AROUND | 
PACIFIC 4 


CRUISE 


The MALOLO takes you 


to 14 exotic lands 





To fantastic Siam and gorgeous Java, 
primitive New Guinea and modern 
Australia, sails the luxurious Malolo’s 
third cruise. Come along to gay ad- 
ventures in 19 strange ports! Explore 
the Orient at chrysanthemum time 
and the South Seas when spring or- 
chids bloom! Sail Sept. 19 from San 
Francisco (20th from Los Angeles); 
back again Dec. 16. A glorious, unique 
trip for as little as $1,500! Details from 
your travel agency, or: 


MATSON LINE 


BUR WOM tc ee os 535 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO. . . . 1408S. Dearborn Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 215 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES . 730 S. Broadway 
ok 213 E. Broadway 
oo! 271 Pine Street 
|.) 814 Second Avenue 











SEX AND YOUTH 
Sherwood Eddy 


Wise and helpful advice on youth’s 
greatest problem. 


“Mr. Eddy’s new book is outstand- 
ing because of its openness of mind, 
its understanding, its sympathy, 
its levelheadedness and the fact 
that it gets close to life. ... 


The book is written frankly for 
members of the younger generation 
and members of the older may find 
some things in it rather shocking 
but illuminating!’’New York Times 


DOUBLEDAY DORAN $2.00 











HOTEL 
WASHINGTON 


Opposite the United States Treasury 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
AT 15TH & F STREETS 
400 ROOMS—400 BATHS 


Floor clerks on each floor. Desks open 
from 7.30 A. M. until midnight. A 

service particularly attractive to ladies 
traveling alone. 


Easy of access yet located at the very 
center of life in the Capital City. 


RATES NO HIGHER THAN 
ANY OTHER FIRST CLASS HOTEL 
Booklet sent upon request 
S. E. BONNEVILLE 
Managing Director 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 














Wall Street or Washington? 


(Continued from Page 52) 


reserve banks. The cost of a building 
to house the reserve board and its or- 
ganization also would fall upon the 
reserve banks. In fact, no item of ex- 
pense in the reserve system is paid by 
the government, but on the contrary 
the government derives a large revenue 
from the system in the form of fran- 
chise taxes. ‘ 

The reserve-board salary of twelve 


thousand dollars is the same as that of 


Cabinet members and second only to 
that of the Supreme Court among 
government bodies. It was placed at 
that figure in 1913 to indicate the official 
importance attached to the board by 
Congress and the President, and the 
board was being referred to at that 
time as the “Supreme Court of banking 
and finance.” 

Whatever the salary, now or in the 
future, the reserve board is not a bow 
for a money-minded man to shoot in. 
The appointee may be financial-minded 
like Mr. Meyer, legal-minded like Mr. 
Hamlin, economic-minded like Mr. 
Miller, ethical-minded like Mr. James, 
bank-minded like Mr. Pole, agricultural- 
minded like Mr. Magee. He may be 
conservative, clear-headed, farsighted, 
and solid in his business thinking; he 
may have a scientific attitude of mind 
and a social conscience. But if he is 
money-minded—if he measures his 
own worth and the importance of others 
in dollars—he will be miserable. 

For money is not a yardstick to bring 
to the reserve board. The man who 
uses it will diminish in stature the closer 
he comes to the giants of the banking 
and financial world—bankers and fi- 
nanciers to whom money is not a 
yardstick but a commodity. Meeting 
these men who possess or represent 
great wealth, called upon to match his 
judgment against theirs, he will ask 
himself the fatal question, “ Who, after 


all, am I?” And they will agree— 
“Who, after all!” They will not care 
when he says yes, and he will be unable 
to say NO. 

This is what is being asked of a 
renascent, reconstituted reserve board— 
that it shall be strong enough to say 
no when the rest of us are losing our 
money-minded, money-mad heads. It 
is being asked to exercise in future the 
restraining influence that is necessary 
to keep the country in economic bal- 
ance, if that is within the power of 
mortal men. It is being asked to be 
the economic guide and interpreter, the 
maker of banking standards, the judge 
of financial trends. 

We realize that these requests are 
contrary to one of the fundamental doc- 
trines of our American philosophy. It 
is not our habit to ask members of 
government boards to be statesmen, 
philosophers, and long-headed financiers 
all in one. But we have again had im- 
pressed upon us during the past few 
years abundant evidence that “a great 
nation is controlled by its system of 
credit,” and that when credit gets 
beyond control, as it did in 1928 and 
1929, the result is disastrous for us all. 
In our present chastened mood we are 
going back to the concept of a credit 
control exercised in the detachment and 
discretion of a board at Washington. 

Paraphrasing some words of the man 
who conceived it, we are saying to the 
board something like this: Bring the 
active and planning will of each part of 
the reserve system into accord with the 
prevailing thought and need of business. 
Make the system the impartial instru- 
ment of a symmetrical credit policy. 
And then, to the policy thus formulated 
under the influence of business and 
adjusted to the general interest, give 
both stability and an_ incorruptible 
efficacy. 


Unimportance of Silver 


Continued from Paye 25 
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need but imagine an able buyer appear- 
ing today before our Farm Board and 
offering to buy its accumulation of 
grain at a dollar a bushel with the 
assurance that it would be taken to dis- 
tant parts and buried. India is the 
bottomless sink of precious metals: 
silver and gold sent there almost in- 
variably engage one-way passage. Here, 
then, was a heaven-sent opportunity 
to rid the country of its metallic in- 
cubus and at the same time serve an 
ally. 

Now the silver producers appeared 
upon the scene. They are ably re- 
presented by Pittman of Nevada, 
Thomas of Colorado, and Fall of New 


Mexico. They said, in effect, “ We will 
consent to the sale of this silver, but 
only on certain conditions. First, that 
the American government replace every 
silver dollar sent to India. Second, 
that the silver for this purpose must be 
purchased at a price not less than a 
dollar an ounce. Finally, every ounce 
so purchased must come from an Ameri- 
can mine and be refined by an American 
smelter. 

In the event that our colleagues 
in the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives fail to perceive the justice of 
this position we shall be compelled to 
debate the matter and do everything 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
in our power to prevent the passage of 
this measure.” 

The bill known as the Pittman Act 
tiptoed through the Senate with the 
utmost dispatch and under a cloak of 
silence. It was railroaded through the 
House, but not before some representa- 
tives with more courage and honesty 
than their legislative seniors had voiced 
their indignation. The record is partic- 
ularly indebted to Representative 
Edmund Platt, later vice governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board: “I am will- 
ing to agree to speedy action on the 
assurance of the President that speedy 
action is necessary, but itisa 
plain case of holdup by the silverites. 

: We could not get the bill 
through the Senate, past the objections 
of the silverites in that body, without 
having them talk a couple of months, if 
we should cut out these objectionable 
sections.” 

On May 28, 1920, after an attempt 
had been made to repeal the obnoxious 
sections of the Pittman Act, the senator 
whose name identifies this legislation 
concluded a telegram to the secretary 
of the Nevada Mine Operators’ As- 
sociation with the following statement: 
“As long as such act [the Pittman Act] 
remains on the statute books, and I 
can guarantee that it will not be repealed 
so long as present rules of Senate exist, 
American silver will not sell below a 
dollar an ounce.” The italics are the 
writer’s. 

In the discharge of those sections of 
the Pittman Act, which could not be re- 
pealed except over the dead body of the 
Senate’s rules, our government spent 
approximately $210,000,000, not one 
dollar of which was necessary. It was 
the price paid for silver silence in a 
critical allied emergency. One hundred 
and forty-three carloads! Capone is a 
piker. 

It is an unflattering commentary on 
representative government that the 
upper house of our national legislature 
should so readily heed the demands of a 
particular group for special favors which 
can be granted only at the expense of the 
federal treasury. 

Our farmers and war veterans have 
succeeded in wearing a path to the na- 
tional exchequer. The silver producers 
have been there, most profitably, in the 
past and, as they regard the familiar 
traces, they long to return to Uncle 
Sam’s pantry. 

The distress of silver is an economic 
problem. Its solution should be left 
to the play of economic forces and such 
measures of self-help as the silver pro- 
ducers themselves may devise. It is 
impossible to discover any greater title 
to governmental aid for silver than for 
copper, iron, the automobile industry, 
or a host of others which are now 
afflicted by the disfavor of a business 

estiny. 
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EMPRESS” 


for record speed 
to the ORIENT 


@ Japan’s Inland Sea... 
Manila’s famous bay . . 


Canton’s Pearl River... 
. all nearer than you imagine 


HONOLULU 


. ‘ YOKOHAMA 
. if you “Go Empress. ans 
@ Two Empress routes... both from Vancouver 
(trains to ship’s side) and Victoria. Via Honolulu: NAGASAKI 
Empress of Japan, largest, fastest liner on the SHANGHAI 
Pacific, and Empress of Canada, connecting with HONG KONG 
Los Angeles-San Francisco sailings. Direct Express a ons 


to Yokohama, Empress of Russia, Empress of Asia. 


Actual records on Both Routes 
by the “Empress of Japan” 
Between Yokohama and Victoria... 
Direct Express: 7 days, 20 hr., 16 min. 
Via Honolulu: 10 days, 18 hr., 27 min. 

@ First class for the most fastidious of travellers, 
Tourist Cabin at correspondingly lower rates. Also 
unusually fine Third Cabin. 

Independent travel round-the-world. 


Information and reservations from your own agent or Canadian 
Pacific: New York, Chicago, Montreal and 32 other cities in United 
States and Canada. 
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WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER’S, REVIEW OP 


'S, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE’ GOLDEN BOOK, 
and WORLD'S WORK 
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INDIA 






CRUISES-TOURS 


A woxre AOR 


104 days, $7 day. Send for Literature 


OF LUXURY |! ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 


408 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 






















390 Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
™ Location, furnishings, service, at- 
mosphere and rates make this hotel 
The Distinetive Boston House 
and a delightful stopping place for the sam- 
mer traveler. Write for our booklet. 
A. P. Anprews, Manager. 








$500 To enable WHERE-TO-GO to give you 

the best travel advice, please tell us pre- 

cisely what section of the country you 
are interested in. 

@ Personal servant, Ste very piataty ——— oo desire 

* $ * s. woods, mountains, seashore es, city, 

sight seeing trips, best or country, hotels, or camps, farms, = 

hotels, bazaar pur-| boarding houses, & rates desired. We 

can always furnish you right data so 

chases and first-class your outing’s success may be assured. 

s .| More than 25 years of careful tests 

rail travelfor you, serv prove our far-reaching influence in the 

ant’s fare included. determination of family travel plans. 


of - 7 We commend our advertisers to your 
©98%on time express attention when you desire the Cream of 
es, English spoken] Travel attractions. They have every- 


° thing deemed most desirabl 
everywhere, guides . wesc 




















Quality Service to Advertisers 
WHERE-TO-GO is welcomed everywhere to the 
reading tables of the best homes in North 
America every month throughout the year. 
Since 1906 the cream of travelers have known 
we present precisely what they desire to know 
about. 

Seven high class magazines present these de- 
partments, featuring a large variety of Travel 
invitations most attractively and effectively. 
That they are consulted regularly and their 
advice is highly prized, we have abundant 








proof. ; ait unnecessary. Where-To-Go for Sept. closes July 25 
For space and rates please write direc » P P 
The Where: to-go Bureau, 8 Beacun Street, Boston. 8 Agra Ss luminous Taj CANADA 








Early recei receipt of copy is urgently asked 
NEW MEXICO 
THE BISHOP’S LODGE 


Santa Fe, New Mex. Finest Mtn. Resort. Horses, 
Golf, Outdoor Sports, Cliff Dwellings, Indian Pueb- 
los. Dry healthful climate. Homelike atmosphere, 





Mahal, Delhi polo, 
pen te Khybez NORTHERN ONTARIO 


WABI-KON CAMP 

Pass, Punjabi nautch TIMAGAMI = fitetuean 
? A North Woods Bungalow Camp in heart of four mil- 
dancers, holy Benares, | on acresof virgin forest. 1,502 Lakes. Every com- 


‘s fort. Wonderful fishing. Boating, Bathing, and 
Bengal tiger hunts, Hiking. 1 night from Toronto. Bkt. Mr. WILSON, 


Wabi-K 
Lalla Rookh’s garden abi-Kon P. 0., Lake Timagami, Ontario, Canada. 


in Kashmir. Ask Where-To-Go for Aid 
e Information and WHERE-TO-GO resources in giving perfectly 
booklet “Ten India reliable = for the use of the readers of the 
. ” seven publications we use monthly, are called 
All-Range Tours, upon extensively by the cream among American 
from India State Rail- travelers of means and most desirable class. 
® Careful devotion to them for twenty-five years 
ways, Delhi House, and their consistent return to us after we have 
38 East 57th Street, rendered exceptional Quality Service for so long 
a time, is a source of pride—and plain evidence 
New York. of their entire satisfaction with our system. 
@ Or, consult the bet- | ask us and right literature will be in the home 


mail direct from our clients who have precisely 
ter travel agents. the attractions you seek. 











Where-To-Go in 7 Magazines 


WHERE-TO-GO pages are read by families who 
can afford and always desire the best of every- 
thing. Seven high class magazines present 
these departments, featuring a large variety of 
Hotel, Resort and Travel invitations every 
month in the year. They are the sign boards 
of clients whose success has been won by the 
excellence of their entertainment offeringsand 
their high standing. 

Our departments undeniably exert the most 
helpful influence upon every member of the 
families where their advice is habitually sought 
and plans made accordingly. 


Remember—small copy is BIG in Where-To-Go 





Consider — make sure your outing’s success 
For space and rates please write direct to 


Please state your desires plainly and write to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston 


The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston 











Where-To-Go forms close promptly at 








Where-To-Go covers monthly the U.S. 
income tax payers on $5,000 and over. 
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